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“Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware 


is an absolute guarantee of perfect sanitation in the home. Wherever 
“Standard” Ware is installed hygienic conditions and immaculate 
cleanliness follow as a natural consequence. Its one-piece construc- 
tion, without joints or crevices, insures immunity from the accumulation of 
impurities. Its snow-white surface prevents the adhesion of dust and 
dirt. Its iron strength and china smoothness are an assurance of life- 
long service, and make it the most economical ware to install. 


Our Book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and arrange your bathroom 
and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms, showing the cost of 
each fixture in detail, together with many hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most complete 
and beautiful booklet ever issued on the subject, and contains 100 pages. FREE for six cents post- 
age and the name of your plumber and architect (if selected). ; 

The ABOVE FIXTURES, Design P-25, can be purchased from any plumber at a cost approxi- 
mating $175.00—not counting freight, labor or piping—and are described in detail among the others. 

CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears our “Standard” “GREEN and GOLD” guarantee 
label, and has our trade-mask “Standard” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture it 
is not “Staudarf” Weare. Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost more in the end. The word 

“Standard” is stamped on all our nickeled brass fittings; specify them and see that you get the genuine trimmings 
with your bath and lavatory, etc. 


Address Standard Sanitary ‘fo. Dept. M, Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 


Pittsburgh Showroom, 949 Penn Avenue 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: Stasdard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 
London England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
New Orleans, Cor. Baronne & St. Joseph Sts. 
Louisville, 325-329 West Main Street Cleveland, 208-210 Huron Street 
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AN UNQUESTIONABLY IMPORTANT WORK OF REFERENCE IS THE 





Cyclopedia of American Agriculture 


Edited by L. H. BAILEY, Editor of the “Cyclopedia of American Horti- 
culture,” Director of the School of Agriculture, Cornell University. 





Among the special features of this valuable work:are these: . 


1. It is the work of experts throughout, and its articles are signed. 
2. Every article is strictly new and is the latest word of authority upon its subject. 


3. Its illustration is profuse and original; each cut is specially drawn for the article it 
accompanies. 


4. Its topics are so arranged as to make it a thoroughly readable book. 
To be complete in four royal octavo volumes with about 3,000 cuts in the text 
and 100 full-page plates. The price of sets in cloth is $20; in half morocco, $32. 
{@ Send for an illustrated prospectus with specimen articles, text 
illustrations and plate, giving special rates for monthly payments. 








OTHER RECENT NOTABLE PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Bolton Hall’s Three Acres and Liberty 
Published this week. Illustrated, cloth, 12mo, $1.75 net (postage 13c.). 


Mr. E. Parmalee Prentice’s “thorough, painstaking, and valuable” book on 
Federal Power Over Carriers and Corporations 
- cloth, 244 octavo pages $1.50 net (postage Iic.). 
Mr. Franklin Pierce’s The Tariff and the Trusts ; 
“An unusually interesting and important presentation of the subject.”—Miss Ipa M. TarBett. 
: 387 12mo pages, cloth, $1.50 net (postage 12c.). 
Professor Charles De Garmo’s important new book on 
Principles of Secondary Education The Studies 
It discusses the best combinations of studies in relation to after life and the way to combine educa- 
tion for insight with training for efficiency. Cloth, 299 12mo pages, $1.25 net (postage I1c.); 
Mabel Osgood Wright’s Birdcraft New and cheaper edition 


A field book of two hundred — game, and water birds, with eighty full-page plates by Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes. “One of the best books that amateurs in the study of ornithology can find, . . . 
direct, forcible, plain and pleasing.”—The Chautauquan. Cloth, small 8vo, $2.00 net. 





NEW NOVELS, ETC., JUST READY 
Mr. Jack London’s new novel Before Adam 


Full of incident, ending with a dramatic climax, the whole book is rich in pictures of the life of primi- 
tive man, against a setting of the dawn of the world which is wonderful as a piece of constructive 
imagination. Illustrated in colors. Cloth, I2mo, $1.50. 


Mr. Owen Wister’s delicious skit How Doth the Simple Spelling Bee 
He has written nothing so delightfully humorous since some of the chapters in “The Virginian.” 
With seven full-page plates. Cloth, 16mo, $0.50. 
Mr. John Oxenham’s new novel The Long Road 


Opens with a love story of unusual tenderness, sincerity and charm; and in the working out of its 
main idea there is more than a strong dash of originality. Cloth, with frontispiece, $1.50. 


A NEW.VOLUME OF A STANDARD WORK OF REFERENCE 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians Revised, enlarged edition 


Among the additions are articles which make the work as a whole adequate on the history of modern 
music, and on American music and musicians. 
To be complete in 5 vols. Volume III., with illustrations. Just ready. Cloth, 8vo, $5.00. 











Ri cx THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “i Sth Ave. 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 


THE HISTORY OF PAINTING 
From the Fourth to the Early Nineteenth Century 
By RICHARD MUTHER, Ph. D., Professor in the University of Breslau.' Translated and 
Edited by George Kriehn, Ph. D, 
2 volumes. 8vo. With 8&5 illustrations, net, $5.00. 


_ An interpretation of the great masterpieces of painting as human documents and manifesta- 
tions of the dominant feelings and tendencies of the epochs to which they belong by a brilliant 
and sound critic of world-wide reputation. Send for sllustrated circular. 





A NEW AND AUTHENTIC BIOGRAPHY 


THE LIFE OF WALTER PATER 
By THOMAS WRIGHT, author of “The Life of Sir Richard Burton,” etc. 


With 70 illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth extra, net, $6.50. 


_ This new life of Pater is only less remarkable for the great number of fictitious statements regarding the sub- 
ject of it which it disproves than for the unexpected wealth of new facts that it brings to light. The author has 
secured a mass of information from three intimate and confidential friends of Pater’s—respectively of four, 
five, and seventeen years’ standing, whom the latest and best of the books on Pater does not even mention. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 


From the Earliest Times to the Present Day 
By J. J. JUSSERAND, French Ambassador to the United States. 
Part II.—From the Renaissance to the Civil War. Vol. 1: $8vo, with Frontispiece, net $3.50. 
PREVIOUSLY ISSUED 
Part I.—From the Origins to the Renaissanee. 8vo, with Frontispiece, net $3.50. 


“Mr. Jusserand’s qualifications for the task which he has undertaken are of a high order. There are few 
foreigners, and certainly very few Frenchmen, who have so intimate a knowledge of English life; hé has al- 
ready gained distinction as an original investigator in more than one period of English literary history; he shows 
a degree of sympathetic insight which is seldom met with in foreign critics of our literature.”—London Athe- 


| SHELBURNE ESSAYS 


By PAUL ELMORE MORE. 4 volumes. Crown 8vo. Sold separately. Each, net, $1.25. 
“It is a pleasure to hail in Mr. More a genuine critic, for genuine critics in America in these days are 
uncommonly scarce. One is thoroughly grateful to Mr. More for the high quality of his thought, his serious 
purpose, and his excellent style.”—Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. 
“We believe that we are in the presence of a critic who must be counted among the first who take literature 
and life for their theme.”—London Speaker. 


A DRAUGHT OF THE BLUE 
Together with AN ESSENCE OF THE DUSK 
Translated from Original Manuscripts by F. W. Bain, translator of “A Digit of the Moon.” 
Crown 8vo, with IIlustrations, $1.50. 


Mr. E, V. Lucas writes to the London Bookman as follows: 


“Mr. Bain’s stories are full of wistfulness and beauty. There is a tenderness, a richness of color, a warmth 
of passion and an elemental understanding of men and women. . . . They seem to me to place Mr. Bain 
on an eminence isolated and unique. . . . No words that I can write can fittingly express the fascination 


of these books.” 
ALCOHOL 


The Sanction for Its Use Scientifically Established 
By Dr. J. STARK. 8vo, net, $2.00. 


Dr. Starke’s treatise is a revision of the most generally accepted views concerning alcohol, 
attempting to prove that moderate drinking is healthful and not deleterious. 











Intustrated Catalogue G.-P. PUTNAM’S SONS went low York. 
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READY MARCH 15. 


FIFTY NEW VOLUMES 
HAVE BEEN ADDED TO 


e Everyman's Librar 


AKING in all 200 volumes now available in this excellent uniform edition of standard 
works, brought out so successfully last year. No previous edition of standard works 
offered at a moderate price has been planned on so comprehensive a scale ot produced with 
such scrupulous care. The purpose to include ultimately no fewer than a thousand volumes 
in this series has justified the most generous outlay in the preparation of the work. , 

Excellent paper, clean new type, substantial binding, with cover and title-page designs 
by an eminent artist, combine to make the volumes of Everyman’s Library acceptable to gen- 
uine booklovers who insist upon a worthy setting for the masterpieces of literature. 

The Library as a whole is edited by Ernest Rhys, with an able corps of assistant editors, 
insuring the accuracy of the text. Introductions to the separate volumes are by the most 
famous living writers. Notable among the introductory essays to the fifty books. just added 
are 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SPEECHES OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN by Rt. Hon. JAMES BRYCE 


Ambassador from Great Britain to the United States. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP by G. K. CHESTERTON 


The English author and critic who has led in the marked revival of interest in Dickens during the past year. 


s FULL LIST OF THE FIFTY NEW VOLUMES 


BIOGRAPHY FICTION Grote’s History of Greece. 12 Vol- 
Lockhart’s Life of Burns. Balzac’s Eugenie Grandet. umes. 
De Puincy’s Reminiscences of the Balzac’s Old Goriot. Thierry’s Norman Conquest. 
e* Poets. Fenimore Cooper’s Pioneer. ORATORY 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE Fenimore Cooper’s Prairie. 
Fairy Gold Dickens’ Old Curiosity Shop. Intro- Lincoln’s Speeches. Introduction by 


i ge? ti 5 ¥ % b 
Gatty’s Parables from Nature. at hon a — Rt. Hon. James Bryce 


Marryat’s Little Savage. Dumas’ Twenty Years After. PHILOSOPHY and THEOLOGY 
Marryat’s Masterman Ready. Hawthorne’s House of Seven Gables. St. Augustine’s Confessions. 

CLASSICAL Lever’s Harry Lorrequer. Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, Vols. 

Virgil’s AEneid. covers Seer 2%. , and 

Herman Melville’s Moby Dick. . 

ESSAYS and BELLES LETTRES Herman Melville’s Typee. POETRY AND DRAMA 

Coleridge’s Lectures on Shakes- Trollope’s Framley Parsonage. Wordsworth’s Shorter Poems. 

peare. Trollope’s Warden. 

The Spectator, Vols. I, ITT, ROMANCE 


and IV. : HISTORY Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Tytler’s Essays on Translation. Dennis’ Cities and Cemeteries of 
Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Architec- Etruria. Vols. I and II TRAVEL 


ture. Finlay’s Greece Under the Romans. Travels of Mungo Park. 


Among the 150 works previously issued in Everyman’s Library, are Boswell’s Johnson, 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott, Macaulay’s History of England (3 Vols.), Carlyle’s French Revo- 
lution, Motley’s Dutch Republic, Scott’s Waverly Novels complete in 21 volumes, Cooper’s 
Leatherstocking Tales, Browning’s Poems (2 Vols.), Huxley's Essays, and many other 
works of high importance chosen from every department of literature. 


CLOTH, 50 CENTS PER VOLUME. CRIMSON LEATHER, FULL GILT, $1.00. 








COUPON—Please send to my address the vol- 
Cut out coupon and enclose it with fifty umes of Everyman’s Library listed below, for 
cents for a volume in cloth, or $1.00 for 


leather, selected from the list of new volumes 
or the abbreviated list of those previously pub- 
lished. You will receive also a full list of the 
titles now ready, with names of the editors 
who have furnished introductions and other in- 
teresting information. 


which I enclose 




















E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, - - - 31 West 23d Street, New York 
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A Special Offer to Readers of The Independent 


A $10.00 BOOK FOR ONLY $2.00 
$100.00 IN GOLD! #ii.65.%s, fr Saas 
t has received the highest 


commendations from leading medical ‘a kif nt has been ind - by all the leading 
and religious ¢ ~ BP nm lo 
philanthropists, and recommended to every well-wisher of the human race. a 


TO ALL WHO ARE MARRIED, , a csrtaeni a eSTy it hy 











besides conferring a lasting benefit not 
study this work. Any p 
fore purchasing it may send to us for our 16- 
table of contents. It will be sent free by 


man and woman should stu 


contents: 


ee XV—The Physiology of 


tree Bee. but upon their 

erson desiring to know know more fe about "the book be. 
me descriptive circular, The fontine iets 
to any address. i “ihe fable of 


a ag & — e at Which to Ma 


terine Growth. Chapter 
tts Signs and Duration. a ter ge ge of 
other and Child After 


apter XIV—Dis- 
XVII—Subjects 


This book is a handsome 8vo, bound i in heavy cloth, and contains 400 pages, 100 with Gusketvan end will be sent by mail, postpaid, and securely 


‘sealed for $3.00 


A SPECIAL OFFFER TO YOU. We wish to ascertain the value of this advertisement. and with this 





nd in view we will send acopy of the above valuable work by mail 


Sapynas on receipt of only $2.00, provided you mention the fact that you saw this advertisement in THE 


EPENDENT. Address all orders to 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company 


95 Rose Street, New York 


PALLISER’S UP-TO-DATE HOUSE PLANS 


We have just ey a new A ge with above title, containing 150 up-to-date planus of 
$500 to $18,000 din 


houses costing from 


they wish to save money and also 


also gives — of working 
helps to al 


% which anyone thinking of buil 


lans at about one-half th 
who desire to build. 160 large octavo pages. Price, 


ig a house should have if 

ideas of a practical architect. It 
e regular prices, and many hints and 
paper cover, $1.00; bound in 


get the latest and 


cloth, $1.50. Sent by mail, postpaid, to any address on receipt ad price. Address 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company 


95 Rose Street, New York 


Send to us for complete 48-page catalogue of popular, useful and humorous books which we send free to any address. 








WHEN CALLING 
PLEASE ASK FOR 


MR. GRANT || 


By so doing you will be able to 
obtain the best books of the 
season at liberal discounts. Mr. 
Grant has been selling books for 
over twenty years, oan the phrase 
“Save on Books” has become 
a motto of his bookshop. Mr. 
Grant’s stock of books is care- 
fully selected and very complete. 
If you cannot call send a ten-cent 
stamp for an assortment of cata- 
logues and special slips of books 
at greatly reduced prices. 


F, E. GRANT 


23 W. Forty-second Street, New York 














. Our a Price, Book Catalogue 


ofall Publishers. Buy «t 

Wholesale, Great Ke 

ductions. Big Savings. 

Our prices are the same 
Lag ye 


Tet SUPPLY COMPANY 
Established 18%. FE. REYNOLDS, Sec. and 
266-268 Wabash a 


Treas. 
Chicago. III. 


R.omeike’s "i" 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may appeat 
about you, your friends, or any subject on which you want 
to be “up-to-date.” Every newspaper and periodical of 
importance in the United States and Burope is searched. 
Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 110 W. 26th St., NW. Y 


YOU CAN GET 


THE INDEPENDENT FREE 
THIS YEAR 


by sending us the names of four new sub- 
scribers, with $8.00 With a little effort 
you can easily induce four of your friends 
to subscribe. If they are not familiar 
with Tue INDEPENDENT send us thei! 
names and we will mail them sam ple 
copies. 
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THESE FOUR MASTERPIECES 
RELIGIOUS ART 


By J. JAMES TISSOT 
(In{Colors) 


FREE 


We will send, without charge to 
every reader of this magazine, the 
four beautiful pictures here shown 
(exact size lixl4 inches). They are 
masterpieces of religious art printed 
in colors on heavy plate paper with- 
out lettering, and are beautiful and 
appropriate decorations for the home, 
the Sunday school or pastor’s study. 


WHY WE MAKE THIS 
OFFER 


sai Se with this offer is to ac- soomoN DEDICATES THE 


JACOB TEMPLE AT JERUSALEM 


Copyright by M. De Brunoff, 1904 THE OLD TESTAMENT Copyright ty M. De Brunaf,, 1904 


as illustrated by J. James Tissot, the most beautiful, instructive and valuable publishing 
achievement the world has ever seen. 


396 ILLUSTRATIONS—117 IN COLORS 


Nothing approaching this work has ever been attempted before. It is a series of over four 
hundred splendid pictures; all the great and impressive scenes and incidents in the Bible story are 
depicted, true in color, costume, landscape and all details to the life, the country and the time. 


To those who read the Bible habitually it is of the highest value, and to those who are 
seeking to awaken a desire for Bible reading and study in other 
it is an invaluable auxiliary. Its strongest-appeal is perhaps to 
parents and teachers; but we cannot 
imagine a home in which Tissot’s won- 
drously illustrated Old Testament, if 
acquired now, will not be treasured 
for generations to come. 


Your application for these pictures 
imposes no obligation to purchase 
anything. You will not. be bothered 
by agents or canvassers ; this society 
transacts all its business by corre- 
spondence. As evidence of good 
faith enclose 10 cents (stamps or 
silver) for postage and wrapping. 
This will be refunded, if you request 
it, after examining the pictures, 
nn . *° JACOB AND RAOHEL AT THE 
JEVHTHA’s DAUGHTER Mail ‘promptly, as the supply of pic- WELL 
Copyright ly M.De Brunoff, 1904 tures is limited. Copyright by M. De Bruno, 1904 


AMERICAN TISSOT SOCIETY, Dept. B, 27 East 22d St., New York 
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The Electric Lighted 


Overland Limited 


leaves Chicago daily at 8:02 P. M. for San 
Francisco and Portland, over the only double 
track railway between Chicago and the Mis- 
souri River, via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line © ; 


For first-class passengers exclusively. New equip- field 
ment of Pullman sleeping cars with standard sections, aa 
private compartments, and drawing-room (compartment of t 
and drawing-room singly or en suite.) Composite obser- pr 
vation cars with buffet-smoking room, library and hand- For 
some observation parlor, and splendid dining car service. a 

Individual reading lamps of the most modern désign 
in each section, compartment and drawing-room. 


Two other through daily trains to the Pacific Coast 
are the electric lighted Los Angeles 
Limited to Los Angeles via the new 
Salt Lake Route, and the China & Japan 
Fast Mail to San Francisco, Los An- 
geles and Portland. 
All agents sell tickets via this line. 


For book of trains and all necessary informae 
tion, call on or address 
W. B. KMISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C. & N.W. Ry. 
Chicago, lll. 
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THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


First Volume Now Ready for Delivery 


The completion of the First Volume of the CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA marks the arrival of the 
most important publication brought out in recent years. For two years the editors of this great work 
have been actively engaged in collecting material from the foremost Catholic scholars of the world— 
representing 27 different nationalities ; and the importance and newness of the material they have secured 
is strikingly shown in the completed First Volume. 

THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA — as the volume shows—is both interesting and, in a field 
untouched by any other encyclopedia, intensely practical. For the lawyer this new work opens up a 
field of reference concerning civil enactments relating to religious bequests, Church authority, educational 


foundations, marriage, divorce, wills, testaments, exemptions, etc., that has never been furnished by previous 
n 


encyclopedias. For the physician it furnishes for the first time the means of arriving at a knowledge 
of the mental habits and beliefs of thousands of his patients, which will prove of greatest value in the 
practice of his profession. For the business man the new reference work gives an insight into the 
interests of 25,000,000 English-speaking Catholics of the world that is not only serviceable but profitable. 
For the general reader this new work of reference supplies a new and authoritative view of the history 
of the world from the view-point of Catholic influence, Catholic action, and Catholic achievement, of which 
every well-read man should be master. 


THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Published under auspices of the Catholic Church 


BEARING THE HOUSEHOLD NAME OF APPLETON 
32 Departments, 15 Volumes, 12,000 Pages, 2,000 Illustrations 


R CHARLES G. HERBERMANN, Ph.D., LL.D., Editor-in-Chief. 
_ Epwarp A. Pacez, Ph.D., D.D. Rev. Joun J. Wynne, S. J. 
ev. Tos. J. Suanan, J.U.L., D.D. Conve Benorst Patten, Ph.D., LL.D., Managing Editor. 


VOLUME I. NOW READY—FIRST PRINTING 7,000 COPIES Tear off 


Fi So great has been the interest in THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA that 7,000 copies of the and mail to 
_ Volume were printed to fill advance orders, a large percentage of these subscribers having, Robert Appleton 
ya Seeing the advance specimen pages, paid cash for the complete set in advance of the Company 
ate of publication. eet E 
, Tas 
HOW TO OBTAIN VOLUME I. DIRECT FROM THE PRESS ag ay 
Please send full information 
and printed matter promptly, 
without expense to me. 


Send us your name and address and we will mail you without cost or obligation de- 
bawtive specimen pages, also pamphlet, “A Storehouse of Knowledge,” containing brief 
mographies of the editors, descriptive matter of bindings, paper and process of print- 
ing; also our Special Sales Propositions (Classes A, B, C and D), which we are 
making on the delivery of Volume I. 


ROBERT APPLETON COMPANY, 
Dept. I. 1 Union Sq., New York City 
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An Understood Speech 
~1 aan ee HOME STUDY 
ic aia tS et bon te COURSES 


mind. Read the entire chapter, both in OUR School ators 


King James translation and in the the home student 
an opportunity to pur- 
sue a Complete High 


American Sela tending 
erican colleges an 
Standard Bible universities. | The 


~ Edited by the American Revision Committee given by Prof. Genung, 

of Amherst; History, 

It is the Apostle’s own by Prof, Wells, of Yale; 

: tin, . Hark- 

reason for a clear, simple, ness, of ons, Greek, 

easily understood trans- . by Prof. Chase, of Har- 

7 bas vard. An eminent spe- 

lation. One prays better cialist is at the head of 
and sings better when _ every department. 

: . ™ Students may register 
one prays and sings with at any time and may 
the spirit and with the ee take up complete 

r essor of English. rses or pursue s 
understanding also. The pe branches. Special 
American Standard Bible Siteption is given to students preparing for college. 
ot ; We also offer instruction fa Commercial and 
keeps the spirit and gives the under- Normal Branches. 
standing Every reader of THE INDEPENDENT who is in- 

| ‘ terested in home study and correspondence teach- 


: ing is invited to send for a free copy of our eighty- 

SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET, page catalogue and full information in regard to 
“How We Got Our American Standard Bible” our home study courses. 

It tells the story of this great transla- 


tion, both to your mind and your heart. The Home Correspondence School 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS Dept. 67. Springfield, Mass. 
Publishers 
87U East 18th St., New York 
Biblo publishers for 3 years Massachusetts, Duxbury, Post Office Box 259. 
— POWDER POINT SCHOOL for BOYS 
—=—— Prepares for Massachusetts Institute « of Bowe tie‘ ; 


EDUCATION vard, or business. Individual 
mentary classes for Young Boys. 





























Fr. B. ENAPP, 8.B. 





Home-Making 
The Jacob Tome Beating 30 School tor Boys. 


As a Profession equipment admit 


OME-MAKING as now taught in some of | S478" a” preparatory 6 ow By 
address Directo 


the colleges ranks as a profession—the 
greatest and most.important of the profes 
sions. This new profession relates chiefly to 5 
Hygiene—all that makes for health; to the Econ- 
omy of Living—true economy of time, effort, and Q 
money; to the House; to Food; to Clothing, and HOTEL MARTINI UE 
to the Children whose health, character, and life 
success are so largely determined in the home. Broadway and 33d Street 
Every progressive woman and every man who 
has a home will be interested in the booklet of New York City 
ae American School of Home Economics which 
tells of the “profession of home-making,” and 
gives synopses of the courses offered by mail and HOTEL ST. DENIS 
of the Library of Home Economics. 
This attractive, 66- bookl d 
postal or note A.'S. Hf By, sg07 Armour Aves Chicago, iil, a a 


The Oxford College for Women, 1830-1907 New York City 
OXFORD, OHIO. One hour from Cincinnati on ©. H. & D. 


cre ors sand "preparaiory ‘branchea Fagulty” train WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. _ 


ty 

2 and America. $800 a year. 

ae SHBRZER, Ph.D. (Berlin), President. Box F 

wae Branches ore inees, “Ga O80 5 Preparation, Orna- Select class rerio pervous and d mental sstant Pysica . 
Kineetan. Pal ciding. 0. 'SPUNGKE KINNET, M. D.. Bastoa PB 
































HADDON HALL 


Atlantic City, N. J. 





OPEN uae: “a | SEND 
ENTIRE [|p ates FOR 
YEAR > | BOOKLET 








LEEDS & LIPPINCOTT 














THE BEST PLACE FOR REST OR RECREATION 
OR RECUPERATION AT - THIS SEASON IS 


ATLANTIC CITY 


AND THE NEW FIREPROOF 


CHALFONTE 


- IS ESPECIALLY WELL EQUIPPED TO SUPPLY |THE 
WANTS OF THOSE WHO COME TO SECURE THEM 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER AND RATES TO 


THE eomtad COMPANY 


ALWAYS OPEN ON THE BEACH 
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How Luxury 
Relieves Fatigue 


When travelling long distances nothing is 
more essential to comfort than exquisite 
decorations — elegant woodwork and 
pleasing color effects in tapestries. All 
such detail, electric lights, periodicals, pa- 
pers and the latest books make the trip to 
California via 


~The Overland Limited 


a rare pleasure instead of a tiresome journey. The 


Union Pacitic— 
Southern Pacific 


is full of wonders. Inquire of 


BE. L. LOMAX, G. P. A., 
Omaha, Neb. 





HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN esd AMERICAN PLANS 








GALEN HALL. 


HOTEL AND SANATORIUM, 
oucte ATLANTIC CITY, N.”J. 
of the newest brick, stone and steel buildings, with 
every comfort. Always open, always ready, aeen busy. 
—————— 
EUROPEAN TOURS 
A TRAMP ene THE ALPS. 


IDYLEASE INN Newtounatana gwitseriand, "wil take , sow a a = 


NEW JERSEY fora weit Samp omeng {26 Alpe next, samme yh. 4 For Mparticalars 


al ‘ MODERN HEALTH RESORT 

DEAL WINTER RESORT EUROPE -in} Automobile.) 1907. F 

LET US SEND YOU OUR BOOKLET smal] eiais party. pa for seallaciaie te Coal 
Thurwanger, N. E, Conservatory, Boston, Mass. 
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The Varnish that lasts longest 


Made by Murphy Varnish Company. 


Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 





+ Best Luggage. 
177 Broadway, 


‘ust above dt St. 
way, 


723 Sixth Avenue. 3 ae Park ) 
1523 523 Barly tt 268 20 Park Place 
Wardrobe Trunks Oe NEWYORK: 
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(Established-1879) 
**Cures While You Sleep.”’ 


No thin ng else will so go qui ichly, Felk relieve bah mit ne » we 
the init Ala ys ae — in bceses Bronce hitis, eust _ 
“ 
bandage « nd kee cep the ban odege peas oa antly Diphtheria, Catarr 
ay) Cara Confidence can be placedin a er which 
POMD'S EXTRACT ie — medy eve — for a quarter of a century has earned unqualified 
ee ae dends a ald be in every praise. Restful nights are assured at once. 

home ready for in stant u use, Cresolene Is a Boon: 

to Asthmatics. 

Cn the Cuntee. ALL DRUGGISTS 
¥ only 6 "i Send Postal for De 

scriptive Booklet. 





Cresolene Anti- 








let, “Fir st Aid 
to the Injur ~e 
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Estey Orcan Company 


Manufacturers ff 


Reed and Pipe Organs 


BRANCHES: 


BOSTON: - No, 120 Boylston Street 
NEW YORK; - No. 97 Fifth Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA: No. 1118 Chestnut Street 
ATLANTA: - No, 99 Peachtree Street 
ST.LOUIS: - - No, 1116 Olive Street 





FACTORIES: 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 














DEFORMITIES 
~ Keds) 
eee 


S 


“ To know the future, read the past.” if < | 4 IT’S FREE 


The past record of Emerson pianos is =. 1 FOR THE 
their highest recommendation and strong- Sl aoe 

est guarantee. Inthe fifty-five years since = ASKING 
the first Emerson was made, these pianos 


} It tells of an experience of over 30 years | 
have won the unqualified endorsement of in the treatment of TNeformities and Paralysis. | 


re than 000 purchase It tells what has been done and what can be 
Praag o 85, hed done in a Sanitarium properly equipped and | 
e unfailing test of time has shown them devoted exclusively to the treatment of Club | 
oe geues = LE complogel cotietying Feet, Son fw gem = — Hie | 
. urance Disease, Crippled an eform oints and | 
unsurpassed by any piano in the world. Limbs, Infantile Paralysis, etc. 
. It tells how the above conditions can be | 
If you are in real earnest toobtain a corrected without surgical operations, plaster | 

high-class instrument at an ex- ris applications or painful treatment of any 
tremely pow my price, do —— ind. Ask for it. 


Teens ae, our e 
Oe. eee ay THE L. C. McLAIN 
Emerson Piano Company ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
107 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON $100 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
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The Pianola Piano 


The ‘‘ Themo- 
dist’ isa new de- 
v.ce incorporated 
in the Pianola 
Piano thatdrzngs 
out the melody, 
and subdues the 
accompaniment 
It is exclusive 
with the Pianola 
and Pianola 
Piano, 


The ‘ Metro- 
style "’ is another 
exclusive feature 
of the Pianola 
Piano. Many 
musicians have 
said that they 
would not give 
serious consid- 
eration to any 
Piano-playerthat 
is without it. 





The Piano that Makes You a Pianist 


HE greatest pleasure in owning a piano is being able to play it your- 
self. If a daughter or some member of the family is able to play the 
piano acceptably —say all but the most difficult music— that is certainly 
an accomplishment to be proud of. But would you not like to be able 70 
play yourself—for yourself— whatever your taste or your mood prompts? 


How much would it be worth to be really master of the keyboard ; not 
to be limited to ‘* easy pieces,’’ but to wander at will amongst the treasures 
of Schumann and Chopin, Beethoven and Grieg? Ten years ago, such a 
thing was only open to great talent, combined with great perseverance. 
Eight hours a day for years of the hardest kind of drudgery was the price 
many paid—and even then success was only relative. 





To-day, the purchase of the Pianola Piano carries this wonderful ability 
with it, There are thousands of people who would buy a Pianola Piano at 
once if they fully comprehended how much pleasure it would bring into their 
daily lives. ° 

Let us send you our new book on ‘* The Fascination of Personally 
Producing Music,’’ together with Catalog X of the Pianola Piano. 


Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Avenue, 


The Aeolian Company, New York 
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The buyer who 


seeks experience 


may seek it any- 


where; 


But the buyer who 
heeds experience 
buys the Reming- 
ton. 


Remington 
‘Typewriter Company 
New York and Everywhere 


through town and country is the 

supremest pastime of all if your 

car is equipped with 
PENNSYLVANIA CLINCHER TIRES 

—because your mind is free from 

the constant fear of tire mishap 

to which you may otherwise be 
liable. 

Write for the Pennsylvania Tire Booklet 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RUBBER COMPANY 

JEANNETTE, PA. 
General Sales Agent, Roger B, McMullen, Chicago, Ii. 


NEW YORK—1741 Broadway 
png RH are Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA—615 St 


1A N. Broad St. 
ATLANTA, GA.—102 N. Prior St. 
BOSTON—20 Park Sq 
DETROIT—237 Jefferson Avenue: 
CLEVELAND 2134-6 East 9th St. 


DON—26 City Road 








We Make The Best 
Church Pews, Settees, Lec- 
turns, Pulpits and As- 
sembly Chairs. 

Largest Variety. Send for Catalog. 


A. H. ANDREWS (0., Gincsco> itis 























The horse can draw the 
load without help, if you 
reduce friction to almost 
nothing by applying 








to the wheels. 
No other lubri- 
cant ever made 
wears so long 
and savesso much 
horse power. Next time 
try Mica Axte Grease. PY 
Standard Oil Co. 
Ineerporated 
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fl Captivating Car 


Studebaker Electric 
Victoria- Phaeton 


“The Automobile with a reputation behind it” 


ELECTRIC CARRIAGES 


Simple Control— Reliability — Elegance 


Studebaker Electric Cars—the Runabout, Stanhope, Victoria-Phaeton, Special 
High-Speed Stanhope, and Coupe—meet every demand of the most exacting private 
carriage service. 

In appointments and in design, upholstery and finish, they possess the perfection 
always associated with Studebaker productions. 

Mechanically, the Studebaker is the most successful type of electric car. 

Its operation is within a child's understanding 

Its construction in the vital parts is of that , re which permits no seen or 
unseen flaw. 

The body is scientifically suspended upon two pairs of superb springs. 

A distinctive feature is the distribution of the batteries’ weight upon both pairs of springs. 

This method produces a far easier riding motion than has ever been attained where 
batteries are suspended below the springs. 

For fuller details send for complete catalog of electric and gasoline automobiles. 


Studebaker Automobile Company, South Bend, Ind. 


Members Association of Licensed Ai 
BRANCHES 
NEW YORK CITY: Studebaker Bros. Co. of NewYork PORTLAND, ORE.: Studebaker Bros, Co. Northwest 
CHICAGO, ILL.: Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. SALT LAKE CITY,UTAH: Studebaker Bros. Co. of Utab. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.: Studebaker Bros. Co. of Cal. DENVER, COLO,: Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.: Studebaker Bros, Mfg. Co. DALLAS, TEX.: Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 
SELLING AGENTS 

BOSTON. MASS,: Prentiss Motor Car and Supply Co, WASHINGTON, D. C.: National Automobile Co, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.: Titman, Leeds & Co. CLEVELAND, OHIO: Central Automobile Co, 
BALTIMORE, MD.: Auto Supply and Storage Co, TOLEDO, OHIO: Kirk Bros. Automobile Co, 
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ESTABLISHED 1878 
A. JAECKEL & CO. 
FURRIERS and IMPORTERS 


Announce the Opening of 
their Building, 


FIFTH AVENUE 


35th and 36th Streets 


and invite inspection of their salesrooms and facilities for the 
manufacture, alterations and storage of furs. 


* No connection with any other house. 


























THE BLM CITY NURSERY CO., New Haven, Connecticut. 


THIS is another of our native 


APPLE, PLUM & PEACH TREES Te iete sco: 
50 trees for $2.50 @ mature efteaner _ a 


All are thrifty, well-rooted and t to- avenue where they have been planted aiternating it with fine old elms? 

name. Larger trees of apple, pear, pee Perfectly hardy, easily tra from babyhood to 
and quince at at ‘iiive and ist live” p. old age, and every day of the year. 

We have a large stock, siz two Zt to ti z, 

Po) reser — 10c Zech, Prices listed in oo ee py pa PM dye Lars 

tal shrubs our s chatty. “Aspara- : 
ts Are at 0 berwuin. THE ELM CITY NURSERY Co. 
A. G New Haven, Connecticut. 
SPECIAL: 100 yards Box Border, 15 inches high 


} to hold th tue 

BINDERS §,26 een cops ots 

by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
The 


ndependent 
tan Fulton Street. New York 














approval and 
if not sa’ 


4 ' 
> We Are The Largest Manufacturers In The World 


4), selling to the consumer exclusivel a We make 200 styles of ‘agon' 
ANSINY Vehicles, 66 styles of Harness. Send for large, free a a with o- 8, Wing bean 


Canopy Top Sur  Euhart Carriage & Harness Mig.Co., A¥*2mobile Seat and 4 
with bile Style Guaran 
I senate. Price, $73.50, tee Elkhart, Indiana Tires. Price, 860.60. 
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We have many thousands of salesmen directly and indirectly promoting the sales of 
Sapolio. A few words of suggestion and of encouragement, mesnt for those in our direct 
employ, may interest the wider circle, which includes 3,500 wholesalers, 21,000 of their 
salesmen, 150,000 retail dealers, their 300,000 clerks, and the millions of housekeepers who 
use Sapolio and commend it to their friends. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO 
SALESMEN ¢& Sapolio 


Talk CLEANLINESS—Constantly keep before those whom you 
approach the relation which cleanliness bears to Life. Health, hap- 
piness, success largely depend upon it. Self-respect dwells not in 
dirty houses with careless people. The first commandment of 
social life is: ««Be Clean.”’ 


Talk CHEERFULLY — You represent a good article —offer it 
with a,confident smile. The great public are our friends. Success 
can afford to smile. Leave despondency and complaints about the 
weather, dull times and reluctant buyers, to the peddlers of imita- 
tions and cheap substitutes. It is hard work for them to «reflect 
a shining countenance.” Tell the storekeeper that it is a good rule 
never to buy goods from a grumbling salesman —his discontent 
advertises the fact that his wares do not sell readily. 


Talk FAIR PRICES —The best stores will be your best cus- 
tomers, because they are themselves clean. The grocer who keeps 
dirt down can keep his prices up. Many a dealer buries his profits 
under the dust in his store, and then vainly tries to keep up his 
trade by selling cheaper goods. 


Talk ECONOMY — Less waste is our greatest national need. 
Cheapness: is rarely economy. Our ancestors left us solid old fur- 
niture because there were no cheap instalment systems in their 
days. Sapolio may cost a trifle more than cheap substitutes, 
but it outlasts them. 


Talk CONFIDENTLY — Every sensible dealer keeps Sapolio in 
stock. The public prefers honest, well-known goods. Urge the 
grocer not to load his shelves with experiments, and to listen to 
no suggestions that he can substitute anything for Sapolio — it is 
a losing game. He will not do it. if he respects himself — he will 
not do it if he wants the respect of his customers. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO. 








EVER-READY’ SAFETY 1" 
RAZOR™12 Blades"I - 


The only 12 bladed Dollar Razor in the World 


teed as good a shaver as any $5.00 razor ever 
made. By tee, we mean money back if you find 
the “Ever-Ready” otherwise. We want every man to buy 
and . We claim emphatically that the razor is not 
made that shaves better—easier—smoother—safer—cleaner 
—dquicker, or is more lasting or as economical in use as an 
“Ever-Ready.” With 12 blades—each blade critically 
perfect—true and keen-edged and capable of many shaves 
—with handsome safety frame, handle and blade-stropper 
all compactly and attractively cased and aj for $1.00— 
you make a mistake if you do not purchase an “Ever- 
Ready” Safety Razor. No knack—no skill required—simply 
impossible to cut the face. Shaves any growth of beard— 
thick—thin, stiff or soft. 

Blades can be stropped, but we’ll exchange any time, 
six brand new “Ever-Ready” blades for six dull ones and 
25 cents. We send prepaid or your dealer will sell you, 
extra “Ever-Ready”’ blades to fit “Gem,” “Star,” and 
“Yankee” frames, or to add to your “Ever-Ready” set— 
six blades for 50 cents, or twelve for 75 cents: 


“*Ever-Ready”’ dollar razor sets are sold by Hardware, 
Cutlery, Department Stores, Jewelers and Druggists 
throughout America and the World. Remember it’s 
the ‘“‘Ever-Ready’’ razor you want. Mail orders pre- 
paid upon receipt of $1.00. Canadian Price $1.25. 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO. 305 Broadway, N.Y. 














Is now holding a great revival in Brooklyn. 
Supported by the entire clergy of the city. 


For 18 days, beginning March 4th, he will 
address two meetings each day in Brooklyn. 


THE BROOKLYN EAGLE 


Ci t + will print 
entury 
VERBATIM DESCRIPTIVE REPORTS 


SPECIAL OFFER: To every subscriber for the Monday Sermon Edition (contain- 

ing two pages of reports of sermons preached by eminent pulpit orators) whose 

name is on our books on March 1, 1907, the complete, verbatim, and descriptive 

reports of Gipsy Smith’s Brooklyn meetings will be sent without extra cost. 
Monpay’s SERMON EDITION FoR 1 YEAR WITH RY | 50 
Gipsy Smiru’s Mission Reports, 36 MEETINGS x 


DO IT NOW:—Send your subscription to Dept. “I,” Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Survey of the World 


In a letter addressed to 
Chairman Shonts, on the 
26th ult., President Roose- 
velt announced the rejection of all the 
bids for work on the Panama Canal, the 
resignation (accepted) of Chief Engineer 
John F. Stevens, and the assignment to 
his place of Major George W. Goethals, 
of the Engineer Corps of the army, who 
will be assisted by Major David D. Gail- 


Panama Canal 
Bids Rejected 


lard and Major William L. Sibert, of the 


same corps. It also became known that 
Major Goethals would be made chair- 
man of the Commission and that the 
President intended to appoint, as a mem- 
ber of the Commission, Senator J. C. S. 
Blackburn, of Kentucky, whose Sena- 
torial term was to end on the 4th inst. 
In his letter the President said, after re- 
ferring to the terms of the bids: 


_ “The purpose of the contract was to secure, 
in the building of the canal, the services of the 
best, the most experienced and most skilled 
contractors in the country, at the least risk to 
to them, and at the least expense to the Gov- 
ernment. An investigation into the two bids 
above mentioned shows that this purpose of the 
Government has failed. In each bid the con- 
tractors of experience, whose personal ser- 
vices in the work are what the Commission 
has sought, have made arrangements to divide 
the profits under the percentage bid with bank- 
ers or others to whom the contractors have 
had to look for the needed capital; so that the 
contractors who are actually to do the work, 
have arranged to accept a comparatively small 
proportion of the profits accruing under their 
contract. In other words, the Government by 
this arrangement is made to pay a high per- 
centage for the use of capital which it might 
itself have furnished at a much lower rate, 
while the percentage which the contractors are 
to receive for the real benefit they are to con- 
er on the Government is reduced to very 
meager and perhaps inadequate compensation. 
No contract can ultimately operate to the bene- 


fit of the Government in which the contractor’s 
energy, skill, experience and personal supervis- 
ion of the work are not adequately paid -for. 

“The defect in the bids which’ I have de- 
scribed and which our investigation has made 
apparent may be due to a defect in the invita- 
tion for bids, which perhaps stipulated for too 
heavy a bond and the investment of too large 
capital by the contractors, or it may be because 
the bidders have taken an entirely different 
view of the money risk involved from that 
taken by the Government. Mr. Stevens, the 
chief engineer, who proposed the form of con- 
tract, which with modifications was adopted, 
advises against accepting either bid because ac- 
ceptance of either would not in his judgment 
accomplish the purpose he sought. The con- 
siderations stated are by themselves sufficient 
to require a rejection of all bids and a change 
in the ptoposed form of contract.” 


It was expected, he continued, that Mr. 
Stevens would supervise the work, but 
“less than ten days ago” Mr. Stevens had 
asked to be relieved as soon as he could 
be replaced by a competent person, and 
his resignation had been accepted. The 
withdrawal of Mr. Stevens took away 
the special reason for proceeding under 
the present form of contract. Major 
Goethals concurred with Mr. Stevens in 
advising that all the bids be rejected. 
As to the assignment of Major Goethals, 
the President said: 


“It is not my purpose by requesting this ap- 
pointment to disturb in any way the present 
organization on the Isthmus, which is very sat- 
isfactory, nor to interfere with the admirable 
work now being done by the present assistant 
chief engineer, Mr. Ripley, and the various 
heads of departments. The work of construc- 
tion is going on well and will continue to do 
so. The organization already created is in- 
creasing the excavation each month, and can 
be relied upon under competent leadership to 
make further and constant progress pending a 
period within which a new form of contract 
can be devised by Major Goethals and his as- 
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sociates if it is deemed advisable to do the 
work by contract. The services of the same 
high class contractors whose bids we are now 
rejecting, or others of similar standing, may 
then be invoked in the interest of economy and 


speed.” 

Major Goethals is a member of the Gen- 
eral Staff. He is a native of New York 
and was graduated at West Point in 
1880. His most important engineering 
work was the construction of canals and 
locks to facilitate the navigation of the 
Tennessee River. His associates (one 
appointed to West Point from South 
Carolina and the other from Alabama) 
have had experience in making canals 














MAJOR GEORGE W. GOETHALS. 


and locks. All three are under fifty years 
of age. Mr. Oliver resents the rejection 
of his bid, and holds that he had assur- 
ances that it would be accepted. “If 
the President and Secretary Taft,” 
he says, “could be made to under- 
stand the true conditions without the 
aid of a lot of cuckoos, it would be 
better for all concerned.” The president 
of his company, Mr. McDonald, suggests 
that the rejection was due to the opposi- 
tion of the transcontinental railroads. 
Supporting a resolution calling for the 
correspondence, Mr. Tillman said on Sat- 


urday in the Senate that he suspected 
there had been an attempt to compel Oli- 
ver “to let in some of his competitors who 
were too greedy on the first bid.” The 
resignation of Mr. Stevens is explained 
in various ways. It is said that he found 
the climate disagreeable and thought his 
salary inadequate; that he disliked Oli- 
ver, who, he thought, would claim all the 
credit for making the canal; that he re- 
sented the criticism of Senators, and lost 
heart for his task; and even that he was 
opposed to the President’s railway pol- 
icy. It is reported that he will go to 
Europe for rest. Three civil engineers 
will accompany Secretary Taft in his 
visit to the Isthmus, where he will study 
the problems involved in the construction 
of a canal with locks. 


J 


: At an executive 
The Santo Domingo session on the 


Treaty Ratified ight of the 2sth 
ult. the Senate, by a vote of 43 to 19, 
ratified the new treaty with Santo Do- 
mingo. We recently showed what the 
provisions of this treaty are. Two Demo- 
crats (Mr. Clarke, of Arkansas, and Mr. 
Patterson, of Colorado) voted with the 
Republicans, and another (Mr. McEn- 
ery, of Louisiana) was paired in the 
affirmative. The number necessary for 
ratification was exceeded by only one 
vote. Mr. Bacon, of Georgia, was the 
leading opponent of the treaty. He ar- 
gued that ratification would lead to the 
acquisition of both Santo Domingo and 
Hayti, and of “1,000,000 more negroes.” 
The amendments adopted permit the 
President to appoint the receiver of cus- 
toms without seeking confirmation by 
the Senate, and provide that the agree- 
ment which must precede any increase of 
the debt shall be with the United States 
instead of with the President. Owing 
to a prevention of fraud and of smug- 
gling on the Haytian frontier, the cus- 
toms revenue has increased, under Amer- 
ican management, from $1,952,206 in 1904 
to $2,223,324 in 1905, and $3,191,916 in 
1906. Some think that it will be possible 
to retire in ten years the proposed re- 
funding issue of $20,000,000 in bonds. 
——The war between Nicaragua and 
Honduras had not been checked, at last 
accounts, altho a second note has been 
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sent by the United States and Mexico. 
Nicaragua has been quite successful, 
having captured one fortified town in 
Honduras on the 25th ult. and three 
more on the Ist inst. It is asserted that 
Salvador is assisting Honduras. Nica- 
ragua complains that arms have been 
sent to Honduras from San Francisco. 
Shipments of arms for Nicaragua and 
others for Honduras were detained at 
New Orleans for some days by our Gov- 
ernment, but were released on Saturday 


& 


The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s in- 
vestigation of the Union 
Pacific Railway system was completed 
last week, when testimony was taken 


for four days in New York. President: 


Harriman was questioned for two days, 
and among the other witnesses was Otto 
H. Kahn, of the banking house of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., and until a few months ago 
a member of the Union Pacific board. 
It is impossible to make an adequate 
summary of the testimony within the 
limits of our space. We refer briefly to 
leading points. Mr. Harriman refused 
to say what price he had paid for stocks 
aiterward sold by him to his company, 
or to give the date of purchase. He de- 
clined to say whether he had had a per- 
sonal interest in certain large blocks of 
stock sold to the company by the bank- 
ing house above mentioned, two mem- 
bers of which were in the board. He 
would not answer the question whether he 
had bought Union Pacific stock after July 
19th, of last year, when it was virtually 
decided that the dividend should be in- 
creased from 6 to Io per cent., and be- 
fore August 17th, when the decision was 
made public. This question was sug- 
gested by reports current at the time 
concerning a speculation “pool” that 
was said to have yielded large profits to 
him and his associates. Refusal to 
answer was made upon the ground that 
the Commission had no right to inquire 
about his private affairs. The record of 
the handling of the Chicago & Alton 
toad has excited much comment. A 
syndicate composed of Mr. Harriman, 
Mortimer .L. Schiff, James Stillman and 


George J. Gould bought nearly all the 
stock of the company. Within six 
years, under their management, the cap- 
ital stock was increased from $40,000,- 
000 to $122,800,000, altho only $22,000,- 
000 was spent for improvements. Large 
quantities of bonds issued by the syndi- 
cate were virtually sold to the syndicate 
at 65 and then marketed at from go to 
96, a considerable part being taken by 
the great life insurance companies. The 
controlling owners also declared and 
paid to themselves a dividend of 30 per 
cent. The profit of these transactions 
appear to have exceeded $24,000,000. 
In due time 103,000 shares of the Alton 
stock were sold to the Union Pacific. 
The testimony showed that heavy com- 
missions, amounting to several millions, 
had been paid to the affiliated banking 
house for its services in handling securi- 
ties. Application may be made to the 
courts for an order compelling Mr. 
Harriman to give the information which 
he witheld from the Commission. Un- 
official, but apparently trustworthy, re- 
ports are to the effect that in the judg- 
ment of the Commission a violation of 
the Sherman act is shown by the evi- 
dence as to the elimination of competi- 
tion by control of the Union Pacific, 
Southern Pacific, Atchison and Clark 
lines ; also by testimony as to the condi- 
tion of the Illinois Central, Alton and 
Rock Island lines. Rates have been af- 
fected by the combination. The agree- 
ment relating to Senator Clark’s road is 
held to be unlawful. It is expected that 
one result of the inquiry will be a suit 
by the Government for a dissolution of 
the combination, and that new legisla- 
tion will be sought on account of the 
financial operations which have been 
brought to light. 
ws 


The final session of the 
Fifty - ninth Congress 
closed at noon on the 
4th. Both houses were in session on 
Sunday until late at night. In the Sen- 
ate, the avowed purpose of Mr. Carmack 
to talk the Subsidy bill to death pre- 
vented action there upon that measure, 
which had been passed in the House by 
a narrow margin after an elimination, _ 


Adjournment 
of Congress 
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by decisive majorities, of the provisions 
for payments to Pacific steamship lines 
controlled by Harriman or Hill railway 
interests. Among the measures upon 
which favorable action was taken not 
long before adjournment were the Cur- 
rency and Philippine Agricultural Bank 
bills. The finished work of the session 
included the Immigration act (with the 
amendment relating to the exclusion of 
Japanese), the Service Pension act, an 
appropriation for two large battleships, 
an increase of members’ salaries by 50 
per cent., the Senate’s decision that Sen- 
ator Smoot was entitled to his seat, and 
the ratification of the treaty with Santo 
Domingo. Among the bills that died 
at the end of the session were those re- 
lating to copyright, child labor and the 
Philippine tariff. Much surprise was 
caused on the 4th by the resignation of 
Senator Spooner of Wisconsin, which is 
to take effect on May Ist. On the 4th 
he completed sixteen years of service in 
the Senate. It appears, from the letter 
announcing to Governor Davidson his 


resignation, that his duty to his family 
requires him to resume the practice of 


his profession. In a public statement 
expressing his deep regret, Mr. Roose- 
velt says that year by year he has feared 
that the Senator would resign, because 
he knew “that every year of his stay in 


public life’’ had been to him “a direct . 


tinancial loss which he could but ill af- 
ford.”———Without waiting for the re- 
port of the committee appointed to in- 
vestigate charges against Senator 
sailey, the Texas Senate voted, 15 to I1, 
to exonerate him. After a majority of 
the committee had reported in his favor, 


the House gave him its support by a . 


vote of 70 to 4I. The Pennsylvania 
House has voted unanimously to repeal 
the extraordinary libel law drafted in 
1903 by Governor Pennypacker and en- 
acted at his request. The press has 
ignored the law, and no one has at- 
tempted to. enforce it. There is no 
longer any doubt about the resignation 
of Governor Swettenham, who will soon 
leave -Jamaica. He resigned on Jan- 
uary 23d. It is said that the door was 
left open for him to reconsider and re- 
main at his post, and that he has now 
decided finally to give up the office. 


ihn. Cees Sete ee 
apan dill designed to prevent 
Japanese or Chinese from holding real 
estate in the State. It provides that no 
alien who does not become a citizen of 
the United States shall hold title to land 
for more than five years, and that the 
authorities shall compel a sale of land 
held by an alien if the holder at the end 
of five years has not become a citizen; 
also, that no lease of real estate to an 
alien shall be made for more than one 
year. In the California Senate a bill has 
been introduced providing that the Gov- 
ernor shall issue a proclamation thirty 
days before the presidential election of 
1908, requesting voters to say on the 
regular ballot whether they favor or op- 
pose Asiatic immigration. It is said that 
this bill will be passed. The attitude of 
the California Legislature may prevent 
the negotiation of a new treaty with 
Japan. At recent meetings of the Japan- 
ese and Korean Exclusion League it has 
been suggested that Mayor Schmitz, 
upon his return, should be greeted with 
rotten eggs. In Philadelphia a Japan- 
ese named Sintaro Ota, who took out his 
first naturalization papers there in 1905, 
recently applied for final papers. They 
were withheld, and Attorney-General 
Bonaparte has asked for a revocation of 
the first papers, on the ground that the 
laws do not permit naturalization of Jap- 
anese. For the construction of rail- 
roads in Manchuria, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment has bought 50,000 tons of rails 
at Pittsburg. It is understood that 
orders for the cars, locomotives and 
bridges will be given to Americans. 
Js 
—— The bill for an Agricul- 
ae tural Bank in the Phil- 
ippines was passed in 
the Senate last week by a vote of 43 to 14. 
When the pending Philippine Tariff bill 
was offered as an amendment, it was laid 
on the table (upon Mr. Lodge’s motion) 
by a vote of 47 to 11. Another amend- 
ment, proposed by Mr. Culberson and re- 
jected, 18 to 39, disclaimed any intention 
on the part of the United States to retain 
possession of the islands permanently, 
and asserted that the United States would 
withdraw after the creation of a stable, 
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independent government. It is intended 
that the new bank shall loan money to 
agriculturists. An income of 4 per cent. 
will be guaranteed for it by the insular 
Government. —— Official reports from 
the islands show that considerable prog- 
ress has been made in grading for the 
new railways in Cebu, Panay and Ne- 
gros. In Cebu, 4,000 men are employed ; 
in Panay, 1,500. Recent sensational 
rumors in this country about an ap- 
proaching war with Japan have been dis- 
cussed with some signs of agitation by 
the Manila press. One paper professed 
to have been informed that the islands 
were to be invaded in March, and that 
Japan would give them independence. 
Another was confident that Japan would 
not wait for the completion of the forti- 
fications on Corregidor Island, at the en- 
trance to the bay. Public meetings were 
held in Luzon, and some of the speakers, 
it is said, expressed a purpose to turn 
against the United States if there should 
be war. 
a 


After the most ex- 
citing campaign in 
the history of 
London over the question of the exten- 
sion of municipal activity, the advocates 
of this policy were overwhelmingly de- 
feated. For the eighteen years during 
which the London County Council has 
had jurisdiction over such departments 
as the schools, drainage, fire department, 
tramways, etc., it has been controlled by 
men who believed in increasing the 
power and scope of the municipality. 
The last Council was composed of 83 
Progressives, as those are called who ad- 
vocate municipal ownership, 34 Moder- 
ates, or as they are now called, Munic- 
ipal Reformers, who take the conserva- 
tive side, and one Independent. The 
election completely reverses the relative 
rank of the parties. The new County 
Council will be composed of 79 Munic- 
ipal Reformers, 36 Progressives and 3 
Laborites. The popular vote was about 
two to one against the continuance or 
extension of the present policy. The 
charges brought against the party which 
has been in control in the Council were 
extravagance, inefficiency and the falsi- 
fication of reports in order to prove that 


Municipal Ownership 
Defeated in London 


the municipal enterprises were beneficial. 
No charges of personal dishonesty or 
graft were brought against the leaders 
of the Progressive party. It was charged 
by the Moderates, or Municipal Reform- 
ers, that the enterprises of the London 
County Coungil had placed a heavy debt 
of $100,000,000 upon the city, and in- 
creased the rates or taxes imposed upon 
householders from 214 pence in a pound 
to 36 pence. The enterprises of the 
Council which have proved failures were 
made the most of, particularly the steam- 
boats on the Thames, on which several 
hundred thousand dollars were lost; the 
municipal brickmaking plant, where it 
cost three times as much to make the 
bricks as they were sold for, and many 
instances of extravagant and unwise pur- 
chases of supplies. The Reformers or- 
ganized a great popular demonstration 
and a mass meeting which filled Trafal- 
gar Square to denounce the “wastrels.” 
Fifty men in the procession carried hods 
of rotten bricks from the municipal plant, 
and fifty phonographs attacking the ex- 
travagance of the Council took the place 
of the usual brass bands. The reaction 
against the policy of municipal owner- 
ship was due partly to the present bur- 
den of taxation and partly to a dread of 
the indefinite extension of municipal ac- 
tivity, the Socialistic candidates having 
put-forward a very sweeping platform 
advocating the assumption by the city 
of all means of transportation, electric 
light and power, the supply of bread, 
milk and coal, and the establishment of 
municipal pawnshops, restaurants, sa- 
loons, hospitals, banks, theaters and club- 
rooms. In their reply to the attacks 
upon their policy the Progressives 
claimed that altho a great deal of money 
had been spent, it had been profitably em- 
ployed for the benefit of the people who 
most needed it,-in making London a 
healthy city and providing cheap trans- 
portations. John Burns says the cam- 
paign of the Municipal Reformers was 
the “most vulgar and disgraceful that 
has ever discredited British public life.” 
The Progressives claim that they were 
defeated by “money and mendacity,” and 
that the result of the election indicates 
the “profound hatred which is enter- 
tained by the clerks and the trading 
classes toward workingmen.” The elec- 
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tion called out an unusually large num- 
ber of voters. At previous elections only 
about half of the electorate went to the 
polls. The total number of eligible 
voters is 840,000, of whom 118,000 are 
women, who, as ratepayers, have the 
municipal but not the parliamentary 
franchise. The vote of the women is 
said to have been largely against munic- 
ipal ownership. 


Great Britain and zs ’ Henry 
The Hague Conference mpbell - Ban- 
nerman is pre- 


paring to bring the question of limita- 
tion of armaments before The Hague 
Conference in a very effective way by 
reducing the army and navy estimates 
and making them also to a certain 
extent conditional upon the action of the 
Conference. He states that 


“We already have given an earnest of our 
sincerity by considerable reductions in our 
naval and military expenditure, and we are 
prepared to go further if we find a disposition 
in other quarters. Our delegates, therefore, 


will not go to the conference empty handed.” 
The Premier argues that the burden of 


armaments is greater now than it was in 
1898, and the sentiment in favor of arbi- 
tration and the peaceful adjustment of 
international disputes has attained a 
practical potency and moral authority 
undreamed of then. If, therefore, the 
question was in order in 1898, it is much 
more important that it be brought be- 
fore the second Hague Conference, for 
it is now realized that there is no limit 
to the competitive struggle for sea 
power save economic exhaustion. It is 
understood that Germany and Austria- 
Hungary are opposed to the discussion 
of the limitation of armaments on the 
ground that no practical result can be 


obtained by the discussion, but, on the 


contrary, that- it is more likely to pro- 
duce international irritation and: discord, 
and its inclusion would be more in- 
jurious to the prospects of world peace 
than its omission. Russia and France 
take about the same ground, but it is 
not probable that any Power will at- 
tempt to have the question absolutely 
excluded from consideration at the Con- 
ference. Great Britain, the United 
States, Spain and Italy will.favor tak- 
ing positive steps toward limitation. It 
is informally agreed by European Cabi- 
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nets that the Drago Doctrine would be 
acceptable for discussion at The Haguc 
Peace Conference. The naval esti- 
mates for next year presented to the 
British Parliament provide for the con- 
struction of two large armed vessels of 
the “Dreadnought” type, or for three in 
case no understanding between the naval! 
Powers is reached at The Hague Con- 
ference. The new naval program pro- 
vides for the expenditure of $40,500,000 
against $46,175,000 of last year. On 
April 1st there will be under construc- 
tion five battleships, seven armored 
cruisers, eight torpedo boat destroyers, 
seventeen torpedo boats and twelve sub- 
marines. Secretary of War Haldane 
has presented to the House of. Commons 
his plans for the reorganization of the 
army. He estimates that it will effect 
the saving of over $10,000,000 and yet 
increase the number of men which can 
be called to the field at any moment. 
According to the new plan there will be 
two divisions, a field force and a terri- 
torial or home force. The field force 
of 160,000 officers and men will be 
ready for immediate mobilization. All 
the present auxiliary forces, yeomanry, 
militia and volunteers will be brought 
into one homogeneous body, uniformly 
trained and systematically organized. 
Of these there will be a special contin- 
gent of about 80,000 men, who can be 
called to the colors as soon as the field 
force is mobilized. They will be util- 
ized for ammunition columns, the army 
service corps, railway work and other 
semi-civilian duties. Under the present 
arrangement only about 100,000 regu- 
lars could be put into the field at once, 
but under the new plan the force which 
could be made immediately effective 
would be nearly doubled. Volunteers are 
required to enlist for four years. If 
they want to resign they must give three 
months’ notice and pay a fine of $25. 
The men in the territorial home service 
will have an annual minimum training 
of eight days and a maximum of fifteen. 


as 


Against the The House of Com- 
House of Lords ™°"S continues to pass 
* measures which will be 

vetoed by the House of Lords, thus pil- 
ing up the accounts against them for ob- 
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structing popular legislation. The most 
striking of these acts is the passage by a 
vote of 198 to go of a resolution in favor 
of the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Church in England and 
Wales. The last time the question was 
brought up in the House was in 1871, 
when the proposal was rejected by a vote 
of 374 to 89. The resolution in this case 
was introduced by a private member, Mr. 
Everett, and the Government did not as- 
sume the responsibility for it, altho Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, personally spoke in favor of it. 
Mr. Birrell said he failed to see how the 
continuance of the established Church 
could be justified. The Church had done 
the State no good, and the State had done 
the Church nothing but harm. Personally, 
Mr. Birrell said, he believed that disestab- 
lishment, far from harming the Church 
as a spiritual body, would restore it to a 
position of spiritual authority thruout the 
land. The Government’s hands, however, 
were already too full to assume any re- 
sponsibility in the matter. The bill legal- 
izing marriage with a deceased wife’s 


sister was passed in the House of Com- 
mons by a vote of 263 to 34. This bill 
has been passed by the lower house eight- 
een times, but has always been rejected 


by the Lords. The new president of the 
Board of Education, Mr. McKenna, in- 
troduced a bill to remove the objection 
raised by the Nonconformists against the 
present education law by relieving the 
local education authorities of the cost of 
denominational instruction in voluntary 
schools. It is estimated that one-fifteenth 
of the funds furnished to the schools by 
the local authorities is expended in the 
denominational instruction, and accord- 
ingly the bill provides that this fraction 
shall be returned by the managers of the 
schools, and in case they refuse the 
school will be maintained as a public ele- 
mentary school. Lord Newton has intro- 
duced into the House of Lords his bill 
for the reform of that body. It provides 
that the number of life peers appointed 
by the Crown shall be limited to 100, and 
that any hereditary peer may be elected 
to the House of Commons. Other peers, 
to be eligible to the House of Lords, must 
be elected or have filled some important 
Government office. The Government has 
not adopted any plan of attack on the 
Lords. 
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. The question of 
Womes Settee 8 oman suffrage 


Rely ot et was brought up in 


the Italian Chamber of Deputies by a 
motion of Signor Mirabello, and several 
members made speeches in favor of it- 
Signor Luzzatti, ex-Minister of Finance, 
said the subject was now being agitated 
all over the civilized world, and that it 
must be settled in favor of the women 
sooner or later. He called attention to 
the fact that if women had been ex- 
cluded from activity England would 
have missed two of her greatest sov- 
ereigns, Elizabeth and Victoria. Premier 
Giolitti in response admitted that many 
laws were unfavorable to women and 
needed amendment, but probably the 
greatest present need was the improve- 
ment in female education. The ques- 
tion of woman suffrage was referred to 
a committee for investigation and re- 
port. Premier Campbell-Bannerman 
has promised to support the bill intro- 
duced into the House of Commons by 
W. H. Dickinson to give the franchise to 
women. A women’s anti-suffrage move- 
ment has beeri started to oppose the bill 
in the House and a petition against it, . 
signed by several thousand women, is 
to be presented to Parliament when the 
bill comes up for its second: reading. 
The suffragists have planned a new 
form of demonstration, the holding of 
public prayer meetings, for the success 
of their cause, in Hyde Park on Sun- 
days. , 
5 f 


The Parisian newspa- 
pers, especially Messi- 
dor and Matin, have 
been publishing what purport to be sum- 
maries of the papers seized by the Gov- 
ernment at the Nunciature at Paris when 
Mgr. Montagnini was expelled from 
France on the ground that he was inter- 
fering with the internal politics of the 
country. Abbé Jouin, of St. Augustine’s 
Church, Paris, is to be tried on March 
14th before the Correctional Tribunal on 
the charge of distributing in a religious 
building a writing tending to incite re- 
bellion and civil strife, and for uttering 
seditious words from the pulpit. .The 
prosecution in the case has the use of 
some of the Nunciature documents. Ac- 
cording to the published quotations, the 


The Nunciature 
Papers 
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Pope used all his influence to prevent the 
visit of King Alfonso to Paris. Letters 
from the Papal Secretary of State, Car- 
dinal Merry del Val, congratulate Mgr. 
Montagnini on the agitation against tak- 
‘ing the church inventories, and say that 
the Pope is pleased with it. In a letter 
referring to the election of 1906 Cardinal 
Merry del Val advises the Catholic can- 
didates to call themselves Republicans, 
explaining that the Church expects to ob- 
tain nothing more from the Conserva- 
tives except subsidies. Mgr. Montagnini 
writes to the Cardinal describing the ef- 
forts of Catholics to buy up the Paris 
newspapers Patrie and Presse for use as 
official organs, and he complains that Co- 
adjutor Archbishop Amiette, who has re- 
cently been conducting negotiations with 
M. Briand, is too liberal. Other letters 
reveal the disreputable character of one 
of the bishops. The Vatican in reply 
publishes in the Osservatore Romano the 
following note : 

“In regard to the alleged revelations in the 
Paris Messidor on the subject of the docu- 
ments taken from Mgr. Montagnini, the secre- 
tary of the Papal Nunciature, who was expelled 
from France, it can be stated that the docu- 
ments have been misrepresented and used to 
make false statements, especially against ec- 
egy enjoying the confidence of the Holy 
mee, 
ment has behaved in the matter is clear. When 
the Church refused to accept the intolerable 
conditions set forth in the Government’s circu- 
lar the Government replied by seizing the pa- 
pers of Mgr. Montagnini, and expelling him 
from France, and now that the Church refuses 
to accept in the contracts for the lease of the 
churches conditions which are not less intoler- 
able, it is answered with violations of right, 
truth, and a customs, which are re- 
spected by all civilized governments.” 

It is announced that the Vatican will 
send a note to the Powers at the Hague 
Peace Conference accusing France of the 
violation of diplomatic usage in the ex- 
pulsion of Mgr. Montagnini and the seiz- 
ing of the archives. The papers found 
in the Nunciature, bearing a previous 
date to the breaking of diplomatic rela- 
tions between France and the Vatican 
have been given to the Austrian repre- 
sentative in Paris to be sent to Rome. 

a 

The Church has won in its 
struggle with the Spanish 
Government. Last August, 
during the régime of the Liberals, a de- 


Foreign 
Notes 


The manner in which the French Govern- - 
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cree was issued permitting Catholics to 
be married by the civil form alone. The 
Catholic bishops attacked this bitterly, 
and all Catholics who contracted civil 
marriages were excommunicated, and in 
case of death refused burial in the ceme- 
teries. Finally the Liberals were over- 
thrown and the King has now abrogated 
the obnoxious decree. This will make 
clericalism the dominant issue in the 
pending campaign. The publication by 
the Diario de la Marina, of Havana, of 
the charge that the United States Sen- 
ators were bribed to declare war against 
Spain by the issue to them of over $37,- 
000,000 of Cuban bonds created a great 
sensation when it was published in 
Madrid and is generally credited there. 
——tThe second Duma opens in St. Pe- 
tersburg on March 5th, in the Tauride 
Palace. So far as they can be classified, 
the members form three general groups 
—the Right, of 126 members, who will 
support the Government; the Center, of 
164, chiefly Constitutional Democrats, 
who will attempt to force the Govern- 
ment to form a Cabinet supported by the 


Duma; and the Left, of 192, comprising 
Social Democrats, The Group of Toil, 
Social Revolutionists, who will use the 
Duma as a platform for revolutionist 


speeches. A raid, made by 1,500 select- 
ed police upon the rooms of the students 
in the Polytechnic Institute, in St. Pe- 
tersburg, unearthed much revolutionary 
material, including twelve infernal ma- 
chines, a number of hand grenades and 
rifles, 200 pounds of gun cotton and 400 
pounds of dynamite. Several wagon 
loads of revolutionary proclamations and 
other incendiary literature for circulation 
in the army and among the workingmen 
were taken from the students’ quarters. 
The opening of the Reichstag was 
marked, as usual, by a sharp debate be- 
tween Chancellor von Biilow and Herr 
Bebel, the Socialist leader, in which the 
Chancellor said: 

“The defeat of the Social-Democrats was not 
so much the defeat of economic doctrines as a 
revolt against the policy of terrorism. Their 
defeat was a punishment for their narrow dog- 
matism and meddling interference with the 
private opinions of the members of their party. 
by which they tried to impose on them a men- 
tal yoke such as was scarcely known during 
the Middle Ages. His party associates likened 
Herr Bebel to Cromwell and Czsar! Oh, 
Julius Cesar and August Bebel!” 





Monastery Bells 


By ALFRED AUSTIN 
Poet Laureate of England 


I. 


Sometimes when, weary, the sad soul rebels 
Against the strife and discord all around, 

One seems to catch the faint and far-off sound 
Of melody that softly sinks and swells. 

It is the sound of Monastery Bells 

In solitudes by sanctuary crowned, 

From meditation peaceful and profound 
Calling grave Friars to prayer from silent cells. 
Then yearningly one craves to have release 
From the world’s rivalries and worthless prize, 
To find some spot where Glory’s selfish sighs 
And struggle’s endless tribulations cease, 


To join in vesper chant as sunset dies, 


And pass life’s evening in monastic peace. 


II. 


But when resound, as day dawns dim and drear, 
Moanings of anguish, sobbings of distress, 

From hearthless homes ‘of famished loneliness, 
With none to rescue, nothing to revere, 

Again one feels one still is wanted here, 

To aid, admonish, comfort and caress, 

Smooth the hard pillow pallid sufferers press, 
Stanch the fresh wound, and wipe away the tear. 
So, tho one longs as ever to depart, 

And to gross sounds and sighs live deaf and blind, 
Sorrowing one stays with sorrow, still resigned 
To work, unhired, amid life’s hireling mart, 

To cherish in the crowd monastic mind, 

And in a world profane a cloistered heart. 
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The Village Against the Czar 


BY WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 


[This is the third of Mr: Walling’s penetrating articles based on his personal obser- 
vations in recent months among the Russian peasantry. In the first he showed how the 
peasants understand and support the radical and revolutionary demands made in their 
name by their deputies in the Duma. In the second he showed how far and widespread 
the spirit of revolution has gone in the villages. In the present article he shows how the 
peasants are learning to make war on the Government, and suggests what further forms of 
revolutionary action may be expected. The most recent reports in the Russian press more 
than substantiate Mr. Walling’s conclusions. The well-known sociologist, Professor Novikov, 
states in a series of articles he is now publishing, that one of the most important of his 
predictions has already come true—namely, that the officials have retired from a large num- 
ber of villages and are at present out of contact with the peasantry; that the “rural guards” 
do not dare.to appear in bands of less than fifteen or twenty men, and that the relatively 
high officials, the zemsky natchalniki, who stand immediately beneath the governors, have 
in many cases retired from their official headquarters in the small towns to live together. 
for safety in the larger places in groups of two or three. This article will be concluded 
in a subsequent issue.—Eprror.] 


bility of a costly, bloody and 
terrible revolution of the whole 
mass of the people is the driving force in 
Russia today. A general uprising is in 
the last resort the only possible goal for 
the revolutionary parties, it is being de- 


i ie: threat and the imminent possi- 


liberately prepared for by the Govern- 
ment, and it is the only real argument 


to influence the Czar. Whether the up- 
rising actually does occur this year, next 
year or never is relatively unimportant. 
It is enough to shape Russian history 
that it is an imminent possibility. To 
understand the chances of the revolution, 
the motives of the revolutionists, the in- 
ner meaning of the policy of the Govern- 
ment, we must realize with all well-in- 


formed Russians that this mass move- 


with which the coming Duma can hope 

















A PUNITIVE EXPEDITION. 
Che burning of a village by official order. Some soldiers are seen by the fence. 





THE VILLAGE AGAINST THE CZAR 


ment is, under present conditions, just 
what may be expected to occur; we must 
see just what the Government is doing 
and may be expected to do to prevent it, 
and we must know what qualities in the 
people and what elements in the general 
situation give the revolutionists the re- 
markable faith in the people that inspires 
their action. 

The Government is in a feverish strain 
to keep the peasants out of the revolu- 
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townspeople and the workingmen. But 
instead of sending reactionary .repre- 
sentatives to the Duma, the peasants sent 
Aladydin and his confreres, and these 
men called on the peasants, when the 
Duma was closed, to revolt against a 
government that had “betrayed” them, 
was guilty of “treason,” and had forfeit- 
ed all claims to authority and the obedi- 
ence of the people. 

Not only the institution of a repre- 
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PUNITIVE EXPEDITION IN FULL GLORY. 


tion. This is the key to every action it 
has taken since Witte came into power. 
I myself have heard Count Witte say 
that he expected the Duma—largely a 
peasant body—to be composed of Jew- 
haters; that is, he actually thought (or 
said he thought) that the peasants would 
send forward extreme reactionaries in 
answer to the call of the Czar. Here is 
the reason for the convocation of a body 
that proved to be so hostile to the Czar. 
A majority of reactionary peasants was 
expected by the Government, and this 
majority was to have offset the revolu- 
tionism of the zemstvos, the intelligent 


sentative assembly, but all the other real 
government changes in Russia in the last 
two years—along with innumerable false 
promises of changes—have been aimed 
at the growing peasant discontent. Take, 
for instance, the new “freedom of wor- 
ship.” Immediately after the October 
Manifesto, the popular faction of the 
Russian Church, the ritualists or Old 
Believers were given religious freedom. 
while the Jewish and other religions re- 
mained in about the same position as be- 
fore. Why were the Old Believers pre- 
ferred? Because among them are fifteen 
to twenty million peasants. Then con- 
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sider the only important change in the 
system of taxation. Witte had not been 
Minister for many weeks before the. peas- 
ants were relieved of thirty-five million 
roubles of direct taxation on the land— 
and this year a similar burden has been 
removed. All this burden rested specific- 
ally on the peasants. While all other 
forms of taxation were increased, those 
of the peasants were lessened by seventy 
million roubles. Then shortly before the 
closing of the Duma came the gift of the 
crown lands—a drop in the bucket for 
the individual peasants—but a very real 
loss to the Czar. Then a few months ago 
the special legal disabilities of the peas- 
ants were removed. They were given, 
for the first time, freedom to come and 
go, and access to the same justice (!) as 
the higher classes. Finally the property 
disqualification—the inability of the peas- 
ants to. sell or mortgage their share of 
the village land—has been abolished, and 
it is said that the village commune, along 
with its common responsibility to the 
Government for the taxes of individuals, 
must disappear. 

All these concessions were made dur- 
ing. or after the time of hundreds and 
thousands of armed peasant revolts. 
And what is the outcome? The peasants 
feel that they have forced the Govern- 
ment to terms. They are not grateful, 
as they would have been had the changes 
been freely granted. Thev are only cry- 
ing for more. For, of course, none of 
these reforms hit at the roots of the evil 
—the peasants’ poverty, the terrible indi- 
rect taxation, on which the Government 
lives, the oppression by local officials, the 
want of the least trace of individual free- 
dom, or of that public life which can 
only come from local and national self- 
government. Besides, most of the things 
that have been given do not yet avail. 
Every vestige of new or old freedom or 
legal form is overgrown by a monstrous 
growth of military courts, military gov- 
ernors and political executions and exiles 
without trace of legal procedure. And 
every reality has been diluted and adul- 
terated by a mass of false and broken 
promises. The whole policy and strat- 
egy, the sum of the striving of the Gov- 
ernment, has been intended to allay the 
rising tide of peasant rebellion, and it 
has failed. 
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The Russian peasantry has always been 
an eminently rebellious people and thie 
tradition of rebellion has been revered 
and kept alive for hundreds of years. 
Over two centuries ago, almost imme- 
diately after the institution of serfdom, 
occurred the revolt of the Volga pirate. 
Stenka Razin, in which millions of pea- 
sants took part. More than a hundred 
years ago half of peasant Russia was in- 
fected with the rebellion of the serfs 
against the masters under the pretender 
Pougatchev. In this rebellion hundreds 
of thousands of peasants died, apparently 
in vain, for freedom. But neither the au- 
thorities or the peasants have ever for- 
gotten the event. As I passed thru a 
Volga province last summer, the peasants 
of a certain village had asked the priest 
to say a mass for the souls of the Poug- 
atchev and Stenka Razin! 

All thru the present century every 
province of Russia had witnessed the hor- 
ribly bloody suppression of peasant re- 
volts. In 1854 and 1855 the rebellions 
covered a large part of Russia and the 
partly enlightened Alexander II told his 
landlords that they must either consent to 
the proposed emancipation of the serfs or 
see it accomplished by a movement from 
below. Even this Czar, so autocratic in 
the last half of his reign, realized the 
power and probable will of the peasants 
in extremis to overturn the whole struc- 
ture of the Russian State. The great 
emancipation then was accomplished 
neither from philanthropic motives nor 
from economic consideration, but from a 
highly justified fear of immediate revolu- 
tion. 

After the emancipation the peasants 
again showed their unwillingness to ac- 
cept unless thru sheer impotence either 
autocracy or the well disguised shadow 
of reform that the emancipation turned 
out to be. After passing thru the 
hands of the landlords’ commissions to 
which the Czar referred it, the proclama- 
tion contained neither freedom nor the 
even more needed land. The State sim- 
ply became the master and extortioner in- 
stead of the landlord while the latter got 
an even firmer grip on all the better parts 
of the land. The following years were 
most busy ones for the Czar’s Cossacks 
and dragoons. The peasantry of whole 
provinces was in rebellion, there was vio- 
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lence in every direction and there were 
many hundreds of outbreaks sufficiently 
serious to justify the call for military aid. 

Never since the emancipation has the 
ceaseless stream of village rebellions been 
interrupted. Five years ago, before the 
Japanese war, there were half a hundred 
revolts in two Governments alone, and 
the peasants had to be mercilessly beaten 
and executed into submission. And last 


year again the spirit and fact of rebellion 
became general thruout the nation—more 
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a situation that is general in the land. 
National crises arise. The reaction on the 
villages is general, almost universal—all 
the villages are prepared for similar ac- 
tion by the same events. Some village 
makes a desperate beginning and the out- 
break spreads like wildfire over the land. 
To the outsider it all looks blind and wild. 
The observer in the village is neither 
shocked nor surprised. So it has come 
about that the spirit and manner of the 
peasants’ revolts have kept a general 
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TROOPS BOMBARDING A PEASANT’S COTTAGE WITH A MACHINE GUN. 


general, perhaps, than ever in the history 
of the Empire. 

The Russian villages have never lacked 
the will or the courage to revolt. They 
have only been wanting in the physical 
possibility of revolting together. No 
army can act as a unit, divided into a 
hundred thousand contingents and scat- 
tered over the half of a hemisphere. Yet 
if not much more co-ordinated and or- 
ganized now than before, the revolts have 
become more and more general, and more 
and more imbued with a common idea. 
The villages discuss for months and years 


character and have evolved together as a 
single movement. From year to year, 
and recently even from spring to sum- 
mer and summer to fall, the character of 
this movement has changed and ripened 
to its present form. 

The first roots of revolution go down 
to the very sources of the peasant nature. 
The Russian peasant was originally en- 
slaved only by the utmost cruelty and 
bloodshed, after centuries of the same 
relative freedom as our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers enjoyed before the Normans 
came. But the enslavement came a thou- 
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sand years ago in England, in Russia it 
was only three centuries ago—ten or 
twelve uneventful generations—and they 
never forgot their former freedom. The 
Russians were so little serfs in spirit that 
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spiritual authority of any kind. Many 
other peasants, literally millions, separat- 
ing entirely from the Russian Church, 
have formed some of the most rational 
and some of the most spiritual sects in 
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INTERIOR OF A RUSSIAN COUNTRY MANSION. 
Army officers and Government officials naturally consort with the landlords. 


they attached the smallest importance to 
their emancipation in 1861 from a yoke 
they had never accepted in their hearts. 
The system had only succeeded in keep- 
ing alive the spirit of rebellion against 
all authority. 

The State religion had no deeper hold. 
No people of Europe so thoroly pagan- 
ized the early Christianity with their own 
popular legends and their own true popu- 
lar saints. After a certain system of re- 
ligious forms got accepted, no people 
ever resisted so successfully the efforts of 
the State to assume control. Several 
centuries ago the Czar attempted to “re- 
form” the Church, really to assume con- 
trol of it in the name of modern ideas. 
At once a large part of the people ex- 
communicated in their minds, at least, 
both the Czar and the church authorities 
and among a good fourth of the Russian 
people today the priest remains without 


existence, never paying the slightest re- 
gard to the continuous persecution of 
the Government. These sects also are 
living things growing under our eyes. 
As to the rest of the peasants—the so- 
called orthodox—they follow the set Gov- 
ernmental forms and are inspired with a 
sincere, if broad and loose Christianity. 
But nowhere do they show any deep re- 
spect either for the priests or their state- 
directed utterances from the pulpit. Not 
in Catholic Italy or Protestant England is 
there more resistance to the Church as an 
institution, more independent religious 
feeling, more rebellion against established 
creed. The peasant is imbued and per- 
meated in his religious feeling, that is in 
the depths of his nature by a thoro spirit 
of revolt. 

In morality and law the opinion of the 
village and not that of the priests fixes 
the living moral code. This code is vital 
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and flexible, irregular and changeable, 
but on the whole most elevated and most 
humane — witness any great Russian 
writer from Turgeniev to Tolstoy. In 
the same way the St. Petersburg law is 
set at naught in the peasant’s mind. Jn 
fact it must be obeyed—but only its letter, 
not its spirit. 

It is backed by whips and bullets, im- 
prisonment and exile, and it will not be 
denied. But it comes from outside the 
village assembly. The peasants are told 
by the Government not to try to under- 
staid it, but to obey. This exactly ex- 
presses their own feeling. So they obey 
its letter without trying to understand its 
spirit, and fully half of the Czar’s orders 
are reduced to nought. The peasants are 
born and bred in an atmosphere of un- 
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a certain form of socialism—all the land 
being considered at the bottom the com- 
mon property of the village. When an 
heir had too little he was given some- 
thing from the village store; when he 
had too much something was taken away. 
So the Czar’s orders were disobeyed—in 
spite of his absolute power; his terrible 
Cossacks and wrath were as nothing 
against the quiet village will, the com- 
mon and almost religious feeling of the 
people that all the land belongs to the 
community. The majority of the vil- 
lagers not only equalized the shares be- 
tween heirs, but they equalized landed 
wealth among all the families of the vil- 
lage. The Czar’s Government seeing at 
every point in the present revolution the 
danger of this rebellious village spirit, 
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SARATOV, 


conscious and even conscious passive re- 
sistance to both €hurch and State. 

They were ordered from St. Peters- 
burg not to interfere in the passing of 
Property from father to son. But the 
villagers have always been accustomed to 


AN ESTATE BURNED BY THE 


PEASANTS. 


has decided to abolish entirely the com- 
mune’s control over individual property. 
It can be doubted if it has the power. 
In the village, the village meeting is the 
sovereign rather than the Czar. 

Before the Duma met, before even the 
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peasants’ union had conceived the plan, 
the peasants’ spirit of resistance had al- 
ready led to boycotting taxes and re- 
cruits. Many villages had refused taxes 
on various grounds—disloyal to the Czar, 
but good in the mind of the village as- 
sembly. Many others had refused the 
last levies of recruits‘ during the war. 
The first great revolutionary measure 
ever endorsed by the Russian people as 
a nation came neither from professional 
revolutionists nor any upper social class, 
but from the people themselves. 

So when the Czar dissolved the Duma, 
and the representatives of all the nation 
wished to find a means of general 
national resistance, they adopted as a na- 
tiorial measure the peasants’ plan of the 
boycotting of taxes and recruits, . and 
they had to rely solely on the peasants 
to carry it out.. But they were not only 
endorsing the practical sense of the peas- 
antry; they were actually adopting a 
proposition made by peasants at all the 
. congresses of the peasants’ union more 
thah a year béfore, and adopted and 
spread broadcast over the, land. The 
peasants themselves, and not the states- 
men of the Duma, had decided to use 
this form of passive resistance as a na- 
tional means of coercing the .Govern- 
ment. 

It was also the peasants themselves 
who discovered that this form of inactive 
resistance left every advantage in the 
hands of the Government, which, of 
course, did not scruple to use force. By 
the time the Duma had adopted the 
proposition, it had already been suffi- 
ciently tested among the peasantry to be 
rejected by them as a practical proposal. 
The day of passive resistance had passed 
and the peasants had already found other 
more effective and less passive ways of 
making their power felt. 

The first and most natural action was 
against the landlords, who constitute the 
main support of the throne both in St. 
Petersburg and in the country. As soon 
as the Czar had granted the October 
manifesto, the peasants began to make 
their preparations. They argued that 
the manifesto must have given something 
of a very concrete nature to the nation at 
large, as was evident to them by the en- 
thusiasm with which it had been received 
in the towns. They knew that the only 
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reality to: them as country people was the 
land. Therefore the manifesto must 
sooner or later enable the peasants to ac- 
quire the landlords’ landed property, 
They began to consider themselves as 
the future proprietors of the landlords’ 
estates. The latter protested in vain. 

Had the landlords not lived at the peo- 
ple’s expense, the peasants answered, and 
had they not stood between them and the 
Czar? Did they have any place in the 
village religion, the village morality or 
the village law? Had they not pillaged 
the peasants after the emancipation, and 
since that time had they not taken advan- 
tage of the peasants’ economic weakness 
and starvation to mercilessly lower wages 
while they pitilessly raised rents? To 
take a business advantage of a starving 
neighbor may be good in America ; it an- 
swers néither to.the law, morality nor re- 
ligion of the benighted Russian peasants. 
When the landlords heard how the pea- 
sants reasoned they began to hire armed 
guards. Evidently, said the peasants, 
they proposed to thwart the will of the 
Czar.. The peasants would see about 
that. 

Suddenly the latent class-hatred be- 
tween the village and landlord broke out 
into a gigantic class war. The country 
side from Poland to the Urals and from 
the Black Sea to the Baltic was lighted 
up within a few weeks by the fires of 
thousands of country mansions—in all 
some $50,000,000 of property was de- 
stroyed. Everywhere the movement was 
similar, since it was everywhere invited 
by a common situation and founded on 
the same peasant nature. It consisted in 
two parts—first, the peasants moved as 
a village against the neighboring estate 
often in day-time, always with their 
horses and carts. They took possession 
of all the landlords’ movable property— 
implements, animals and grain—and di- 
vided it in more or*fess equal proportions 
among them. They usually claimed to 
act either in the name of the people or 
that of the peasants’ union. The second 
part of the program was almost always 
the burning of the landlord’s house as 4 
war measure against fhis common enemy 
of the people lest he should return and 
claim possession of what he claimed as 
his own. The landlord himself and his 
servants were rarely attacked. There 
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was little or nothing of the spirit of per- 
sonal vengeance. 

This was the most universal plan of ac- 
tion in the months of November and De- 
cember, 1905. With the coming of the 
winter snows, all the most active move- 
ments must 1elax. The peasants had time 
to think over the successes and failures of 
this first plan of revolt, and on the whole 
it was voted a failure. Cossacks came to 
the villages—not to all at once, there 
would not have been enough Cossacks in 
the Empire to do that—but to one at a 
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arrests and the hundred thousand flayed 
backs of the insurrectionists? I was in 
Russia at the time and this was the moot- 
ed question among all profound students 
of the revolutionary movement. Had the 
peasants done their best and become 
finally discouraged? Events soon proved 
that the peasants had lost nothing of 
their rebellious instinct. They had only 
been=forced to change the tactics of re- 
volt. The spring had hardly com- 
menced when a new movement, equally 
widespread with the last and covering 
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A PEASANT’S EXECUTION. 
The revolutionists pick off couriers and patrols from ambush. 


time ; they took back the landlord’s prop- 
erty, beat. the peasants into submission, 
killed a few of the ringleaders, perhaps, 
and sent others to Siberia or the prisons 
in the towns. The landlords got back 
enough of their livestock and provisions 
to enable them to return. The plan had 
failed in every aspect. The peasants 
were neither on a better economic foot- 
ing nor had they achieved the least meas- 
ure of freedom. They had only further 
embittered the landlord and police. 

But was the spirit of rebellion crushed 
by the twenty-five thousand exiles and 


nearly all the rich agricultural section of 
Russia, began. A strike of agricultural 
laborers was organized against all land- 
lords who worked their own land, and a 
movement against high rents was direct- 
ed against those who farmed out their 
estates. 

The strike was highly organized, ag- 
gressive and violent. In all cases the ac- 
tion was by village, often in pursuance 
of resolutions of the official village meet- 
ing. In one government of the South 
not only were whole villages represented 
in district committees, but the district 
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committees sent their representatives to a 
central convention of the whole govern- 
ment, of the size of an American State. 
The strike was aggressive because the 
peasants were asking for an increase of 
the rate of wages per hour, that amount- 
ed often to two or three hundred per 
cent. It was violent in that strike-break- 
ing peasants were not only beaten by their 
neighbors, but often also their houses 
were burned over their heads. Its results 
were highly satisfactory from the peas- 
ants’ standpoint, the rate of wages per 
hour being more than doubled. Peasants 
who were getting thirty or fifty kopecks 
for a twelve or fourteen hour day were 
often paid one or two roubles for a day of 
ten hours. Many crops were damaged by 
the delay in harvesting, and in some 
cases those landlords who could not af- 
ford ‘to pay the wages demanded were 
told that they might sell their land to the 
village, but that the peasants’ terms 
would not be lowered. The movement 
against high rents was equally successful, 
some villages in the East paying fifteen 
roubles where they had paid forty before. 

This was the movement of the spring. 
The summer again marked another step 
forward toward revolution. The land- 
lords had been beaten on the economic 
field, but they had returned more embit- 
tered than ever by their new difficulties 
and more ready than before to make ‘a 
new use of their allies, the Cossacks and 
police. So after the Duma had met and 
it was evident even to the most credulous 
villages. (some never had believed) that 
the Czar was going to grant none of the 
people’s demands, the aggressive eco- 
nomic movement was supplemented by a 
still more aggressive attack against the 
landlords, who were justly blamed for a 
large part of the Czar’s stubbornness. 
And this is the new turn the peasants’ 
movement took. The principle of the 
boycott was applied to the landlords, 
their servants and the police. Every re- 
lation between the landlord and the vil- 


lage was made a source of trouble and , 


even of combat. Some villages refused 


to pay taxes to the zemstvos in order 
that the landlord might be forced to build 
his own roads. Others refused to allow 
the landlord’s horses and cattle even to 
cross the village land, or to furnish 
horses and lodging to the police. They 
beat, burned out or expelled from the 
village any peasant who did thé landlord 
or the Government a service. 

But this was only the first step. In 
very many villages the movement went 
much farther. Last fall the peasants 
were burning the landlords’ mansions in 
the day-time. This summer they were 
burning their farms and granaries at 
night. Last fall the destruction was 
merely a matter of warfare. Now it is 
the result of a bitter spirit of revenge. 
This spirit has gone still farther, and 
very many guards and superintendents 
and a considerable number of landlords 
have been killed; also many of the vil- 
lage police and even members of the 
newly created military arm, the rural 
guards. 

The reign of terror in some sections is 
already very similar to that of the towns 
and mining regions. Recently, in the 
province where Odessa is situated, fires 
and murders became so frequent that the 
Governor actually felt himself con- 
strained to establish a night patrol. 
Does not this order indicate that the 
rural revolution in this section has got- 
ten beyond the control of the authorities? 
Imagine the practicability of patrolling 
large sections of rural Russia by night! 
Everywhere, too, the landlords are forced 
to hire Cossacks or special watchmen to 
guard their estates—an equally imprac- 
tical proposal. In some districts the 
nobility do not even dare to go out to 
pick berries or mushrooms without their 
Cossack guards; in others almost every 
landlord has left the country for the cap- 
ital or provincial towns. With the sud- 
den fall of rents in the country has gone 
up an equally general and rapid rise in 
the rents of good houses in the provincial 
towns. 

[Concluded next week.] 
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James Bryce: 


Ambassador 


BY SETH LOY, LL.D. 


[In his preface to “The American Commonwealth,” Mr. Bryce thanks Ex-Mayor Low for 
the valuable assistance rendered in the preparation of his great historic treatise. Now Mr. Low 
gives our readers this high appreciation of the new British Ambassador to the United States, 


who has just arrived on our shores.—Ep1ror.] 


F it be a compliment to send to a coun- 
| try as Ambassador a man who un- 
derstands that country most pro- 
foundly and sympathetically, the British 
Government has certainly paid such a 
compliment to the United States in send- 
ing Mr. Bryce as Ambassador to Wash- 
ington. It is to be 


profound knowledge of history, and all 
of the enlightenment that is born of a 
sympathetic understanding of current 
events. Behind all of this there is in him 
a genuine sympathy with men and things’ 
American, which has been the happy re- 
sult of his intimate knowledge of us, re- 





noted, also, that Mr. 
Bryce made his pro- 
found study of the 
United States when 
it was much less 
usual in England 
than it is now to 
give attention to 
matters on this side 
of the Atlantic. In 
his own person, Mr. 
Bryce illustrates the 
statesmanship that 
looks ahead, as well 
as that which 
studies the past. It 
is the unique 
achievement of Mr. 
Bryce in authorship 
that he has made, in 
his “Holy Roman 
Empire,” one of the 
most profound 
studies of the ‘past 
fifteen hundred 
yeats; and in _ his 





sulting from his 
many visits to this 
country, his broad 
observation and his 
deep study. He 
early laid to heart 
the truth which 
William Dean 
Howells once ex- 


pressed, that no 
European fully un- 


derstands America 
until he learns to 
pardon our crudity 
for the sake of our 
earnestness. How 
completely Mr. 
3ryce has learned 
this lesson is shown 
by a remark which 
he made to the 
writer many years 
ago, when he said 
that “if American 
institutions had 
done nothing else 








“American Com- 

monwealth,” one of 

the most comprehensive 
cessful inquiries ever made, by 
any author, as to contemporary 
conditions in a country not his own. 
The capacity to see things both as they 
were and as they are is a rare one, 
and the fact that Mr. Bryce has this gift 
ina very great degree is one of the chief 
elements in his equipment for the: work 
he will have to do as Ambassador to the 
United States. He will bring to his task 
all of the illumination that comes from a 
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and _ suc- 


BRYCE. 


than produce the 
character of Lin- 
coln, they would 
have justified their right to be.” This 
reminds me of an observation made by 
President Roosevelt in the writer’s hear- 
ing a short time ago. We were speaking 
of the humorous passages in “Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” in which Dickens described 
conditions in Eden, in Southern Illinois, 
as they appeared at that early day to the 
eye of the humorist. The President re- 
marked that, after making’ all allowances 
for the humor, it was a profound encour- 
ageient to realize that out of such condi- 
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tions came a generation that fought the 
Civil War to success, and, as he added, 
“Lincoln himself, in a sense, came right 
out of Eden.” In other words, out of all 
the crudity pictured by Dickens came the 
earnestness which did not flinch in the 
times that tried men’s souls, and which 
helped to make our country the world 
power that it is today. Few Europeans, 
if any, comprehend the significance of all 
this as thoroly as Mr. Bryce, and, becat'se 
he does so thoroly comprehend it, his 
equipment for his honorable post is very 
unusual. 

It is said that imitation is the sincerest 
flattery. The British Government, in 
sending Mr. Bryce to Washington, has 
followed the example set by ourselves. 
It has long been the habit of the United 
States to entrust important diplomatic 
positions to men of large ability in. let- 
ters and public life, instead of appoint- 
ing to such positions only trained diplo- 
matists ; but, in sending to us Mr, Bryce, 
she has sent to us a man of: the type of 
John Hay; a scholar, a historian, and a 
man of public affairs. It cannot be 
doubted that in doing so she: has paid to 
this country a compliment which will be 
appreciated ; for she has sent to us the 
type of man that we value and under- 
stand. As to the broad principle in- 
volved, there is much to be said-on both 
sides of the question. The trained dip- 
lomatist acquires a skill born..of. experi- 
ence, and in some ways ought to be, and 
probably is, a more efficient representa- 
tive of his country in its diplomatic re- 
lations. The drawback to such a man 
is that, by reason of the nature of his 
career, he lives most of his life out of his 
own country, with the result that, not 
infrequently, the country that he is rep- 
resenting is the country that he used to 
know many years before, when he lived 


in it, and not the country as it has grown. 


to be by the development of the years 
during which he has been engaged 
abroad ; precisely as most college grad- 
uates think of their college as it was 


. States. 
‘Britain’ can .only be considered, in the 
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when they were students, and realize, 
only in the dimmest way, the changes 
that have come over it since they were 
graduated. The advantage of the Amer- 
ican policy is that it secures for the 
country, at any important moment, rep- 
resentation by a man of ability, who is 
thoroly acquainted with conditions at 
home, and who, in that very important 
sense, is better equipped to represent his 
country abroad than any one can be who 
has lived for a long period outside of the 
home atmosphere. Whatever may be the 
abstract advantages of either policy, 
however, Great Britain, in sending to the 
United States a man fresh from a long 
experience in Parliament, and with ad- 
ministrative experience, not only in the 
Foreign Office, but also in. Ireland, has 
certainly sent us a man as completely 
equipped on the home side as a man can 
be. Mr. Bryce thus’ embodies in him- 
self, probably to a greater extent than 
any other subject of King Edward, a 
knowledge of conditions in the country 
which he represents and a knowledge of 
conditions in the country to which he is 
accredited:. From such an Ambassador 
everything is to be hoped that makes for 
the -strengthening of good relations be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
His’. appointment by Great 


language’ of diplomacy, as a _ very 
“friendly -act;” and we ‘of the United 
States will give to him the welcome that 
is due to-an old and tried friend. 

If it be permitted to speak of Mrs. 
Bryce in. such an article, it ought to be 
said that she is in every way well 
equipped to help her husband in his new 
work, as she has done in the old. She 
herself has American blood in her veins 
and has many friends here, and she is 
one of that class of English women who 
are thoroly interested in public affairs at 
home. Those who know her gladly join 
in offering to her a welcome no less 
hearty than that extended to the new 
Ambassador. 

New Yorxk City. 





The Prerogatives of ‘the President 


BY ISIDOR RAYNER 


Unitep States SENATOR FROM MARYLAND. 


E pride ourselves upon Glad- 
\W stone’s encomium that the Con- 
stitution of the United States 

is the most wonderful work ever struck 
off in a given time by the brain and pur- 
pose of man. This is not quite correct, 
however, for, as we all know, the Con- 
stitution was not a spontaneous produc- 
tion. It was the result of compromise 
and of violent and heated controversy. 
The conflict in the Convention was at one 
time so irrepressible and the crisis so 
serious that it became necessary for Ben- 
jamin Franklin, who was not renowned 
for his piety or celebrated for his devo- 
tion, to move that in future the sessions 
be opened with prayer. But we also 


know, emphatically, that there never was 
the slightest division upon the subject un- 
der discussion, and that as soon as the 
Convention was assembled and organized 


the first formal resolution that was pre- 
sented read as follows: 

“That a national government ought to 
be established consisting of separate 
legislative, executive and judicial depart- 
ments,” 

From that day to the advent of the 
present Administration no one has ever 
doubted the supreme wisdom of this dis- 
tinction. It is the theory toward which 
every other article of the Constitution 
gravitates as the center of attraction. It 
is this imperishable distinction more than 
any other provision which the instrument 


contains which makes the Constitution of. 


the United States now read in every liv- 
ing language and at every university and 
college and seat of learning where polit- 
ical science is taught. 

Article I says that all legislative power 
herein granted shail be vested in a Con- 
gress of the United States. Article II 
says the executive power shall be vested 
ina President of the United States of 
America. Article III vests the judicial 
power in the Supreme Court of the 
United States and in other tribunals. 

This is distinctly a proposition relating 
to the distribution of governmental func- 
tions, and cannot be considered in the 


light of a grant of any spécific powers. 
Nearly three-quarters of a century ago 
the greatest political philosophers who 
ever illustrated the pages of American 
history settled this contention before the 
Senate so effectively that it has been con- 
sidered a constitutional axiom until the 
present day. As luminous a constitu- 
tional argument as Webster ever made 
was upon this precise point: that the 
President derives his authority from the 
subsequent provisions which contain the 
grant, and the entire grant of power ; and 
that it is not in the slightest degree en- 
larged by the clause which I have quoted. 

The disciples of the new school of con- 
ctitutional elasticity are bewildering: the 
mind of the rising generation upon this 
proposition. Why, as a matter of fact, 
if Congress were to pass a law today, re- 
posing in the President a governmental 
function beyond the specifications of the 
Constitution and not necessary to the ex- 
ercise of any power contained in those 
specifications, the enactment would be 
absolutely void. If the law itself would 
be void, what right has the President, 
without its sanction, to trespass beyond 
the confines of his prerogatives? 

Either that opening clause is what it 
has always been held to be, simply a dis- 
tribution of power, preliminary to the de- 
tailed specifications, or it is an absolutely 
unlimited grant of executive power. 

The President is either acting under 
special and delegated powers, or he has 
unlimited executive functions. He is 
either a special agent of the people who 
must look to his credentials and commis- 
sion for his authority, or he has the un- 
limited power of a general executive 
agent. Which is he? 

Is it not true that there are many ex- 
ecutive functions claimed and acts per- 
formed by monarchical rulers which the 
framers of the Constitution could never 
have intended to repose in the President, 
and that it was their special and obvious 
effort to circumscribe and limit his func- 
tions ? 

A great many persons who are not fa- 
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miliar with the source of organic power 
are losing sight of fundamental distinc- 
tions, while they look at results and not at 
instrumentalities. I am not surprised at 
such a view on the part of the general 
publi¢, who naturally think of results, 
with no great care or anxiety as to how 
they were accomplished. But I am sur- 
prised that men occupying the ‘highest 
positions in the general Government and 
instructors and text-writers upon consti- 
tutional law should at this hour justify 
a doctrine which goes far beyond indi- 
vidual results; which strikes down at its 
very altar the oracle of our faith and sub- 
stitutes for it a worship which can be 
only temporary and cannot possibly en- 
dure. The day is bound to come when 
the illusion will disappear, when the peo- 
ple will retrace their steps, and as they 
flee from the pagan temple they will bear 
upon their shoulders the Ark of the Cov- 
enant and the scroll of the ancient law. 
Every word of the Constitution of the 
United States is written. Nota line ora 


letter has any one the right to insert. The 
Supreme Court may interpret it, it may 


construe it according to the spirit, but it 
can never add to the text. The Supreme 
Court may hold that a given act of the 
Executive is not an interference with 
legislative functions. It may broaden 
the right of the Executive to negotiate a 
treaty. But if it were to decide that the 
President had a right to conclude a 
treaty without the constitutional ratifica- 
tion, it would surely lead either to im- 
peachment or revolution. Every judg- 
ment, decree and order which the Su- 
preme Court renders must be under and 
not above or beyond the Constitution. It 
can set aside an act of Congress, but it 
cannot abridge or extend the limits of the 
charter. And what the Supreme Court 
cannot do by expression the Chief 
Executive ought not to be allowed to do 
by implication. 

The President has the constitutional 
right to veto any act of Congress, but he 
certainly has no right to use the vast pub- 
lic patronage at his disposal to compel 
obedience to his views. He has no right 
to make compacts with the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives or its com- 
mittees to accomplish the legislation he 
desires or to prevent legislation. Beyond 
his messages, in which he is given the 


right at any time to suggest such meas- 
ures as he may deem proper or necessary, 
he has no right to interfere with legisla- 
tion, to force Congress either to adopt his 
recommendations, or, if it rejects them, 
bring about a breach between the legis- 
lative and executive departments that is 
detrimental to the best interests of the 
country. It constitutes an assumption of 
dictatorial power to which the people of 
this Republic will, in the course of time, 
refuse to submit. 

I care not how great the achievement 
or how much the result may conduce to 
our progress and welfare; I care not 
what benefit, advantage or prosperity we 
may derive from the accomplishment, the 
principle is dangerous. The new sect of 
political scribes who advocate the right- 
eousness of these things have commenced 
to edit a revised edition of the Constitu- 
tion. They call it the unwritten Consti- 
tution. They are framing an apocryphal 
collection of epistles and promulgating 
their heresy from academic chairs and 
lecture platforms. They do not propose 
to add any additional chapters to the 
original manuscript, but they insist that 
under the general welfare clause, which 
is only a repetition of the phrase which 
was used in the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, this Government has implied powers 
which are not enumerated in the charter. 
When they approach the Executive De- 
partment the implication becomes unlim- 
ited. Under their distribution of execu- 
tive power the President can perform all 
functions not directly allotted to the other 
branches of the Government. 

It is true that Congress can and has 
enacted a great many laws enabling the 
President to perform the duties confided 
in him by the Constitution, and that he is 
given the broadest discretion within 
which to adopt and exercise whatever 
methods are proper for the purpose 0! 
carrying out the powers which are grant- 
ed to him. But he should never abuse 
his constitutional prerogative by invading 
the domain of the other departments. He 
should never, under color of title, assume 


authority upon subjects which have 10, 


relation to his office and do not in the 
remotest degree appertain to the per 
formance of his executive functions. 
Day after day Congress is struggling 
with questions of constitutional law, 4 
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if it really had anything to do with their 
settlement, laboring under the vain delu- 
sion that it has the right to legislate ; that 
it is an independent branch of the Gov- 
ernment; that it is one department and 
the Executive another, each with its sep- 
arate and well defined distinctions; im- 
agining these things and following a 
vision and a mirage, while the President 
is at work dominating the legislative 
will, interposing his offices into the law- 
making power, assuming legislative 
rights to a greater extent than he could 
possibly do if he were sitting in the Sen- 
ate Chamber as a member of this body; 
dismembering the Constitution and ex- 
ercising precisely and identically the 
same power and control as if the Con- 
stitution declared that Congress shall 
pass no law except with and by the ad- 
vice and consent of the President ; adopt- 
ing a system which practically blends and 
unites the legislative with the executive 
functions. 

It is a system which has prevailed in 
many of the. ancient governments that 
have forever gone to ruin. It is a sys- 
tem which still obtains in governments, 
the rebellious protests of whose subjects 
are echoing over the earth today, and 
whose tottering fabrics I hope are on the 
road to dissolution. 

I earnestly deprecate this tendency to 
override the organic law of the land, pro- 
claiming to the world that while the other 
branches of the Government are con- 
trolled by the Constitution, the Executive 
is above and beyond it, and that when- 
ever his views and policies conflict with 
it he will find some way to effectuate his 
purposes unrestricted by its limitations. 

It is but another step to visit upon the 
judiciary the same influence which is 
now felt by the legislative department. 
Already there has been a hint even of 


that, in the President’s criticism of 
Judge Humphrey. I am inclined to think 
that Judge Humphrey’s decision was 
correct and would have been sustained 
on an appeal if an appeal could have 
been taken; but, right or wrong, it did 
not come within the functions of the 
President to reprove the judge or ani- 
madvert upon his opinion. 

Is it possible to imagine a condition 
more intolerable than a system under 
which the judiciary should feel that their 
judgments and sentences must conform 
to the wishes of the Executive, and that 
if they are objectionable to him the 
judge is to be subject to his censure and 
reproof? In the past history of the 
common law this system has made the 
arm of Justice the adjunct of the Crown, 
to fortify the abuses of the tyrant and 
suppress the liberty of the subject. 

I know how often it is said that people 
do not care what means are used, what 
methods are followed, whether the Con- 
stitution is violated or not, if the result 
accomplished is for their benefit—the 
end justifies the means. I do not be- 
lieve it. I do not believe the people favor 
tampering with the Constitution and by 
insidious inroads upon its provisions 
paving the way for a dictatorial govern- 
ment. 

The division of governmental power 
into legislative, executive and judicial 
functions is the arch that supports the 
Constitution. | Underneath it is the 
chasm in which every government of the 
past ignoring the distinction lies buried 
in wreck and ruin. Weaken the arch 
and the entire fabric will crumble. Keep 
the keystone inviolate and the majestic 
structure 

“Shall time defy, 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky.” 


Wasuinoton, D. C. 








The Rise and Fall of Popular Novels 
During 1906 


BY MRS. L. H. HARRIS 


HESE are hard.times. The literal- 
+ ists are determined to hamper us 
by the facts. We shed them like 
feathers everywhere, only to find at the 
end of the year that they have been classi- 
fied and we have been numbered and set 
down in the table of universal statistics. 
Even the most irresponsible of all cre- 
ated beings, writers of fiction, have not 
escaped. Not that any one cares for 
more than six weeks about any books they 
write, but the matter for record is, How 
well did they sell, and is the author still 
on the list of the six most popular writers 
in the country? This would have led to 
much complimentary discussion and 


might have divided the honors among a 
dozen or more novelists, but unfortunate- 
ly the Bookman has been keeping the 


score with mathematical accuracy for the 
past seven years. And we find that Win- 
ston Churchill is the only one mentioned 
there among the ten most popular writers 
who still holds his own in this year’s list. 
At the beginning. of 1906, according to 
the same authority, “The House of 
Mirth” was “at the top with 263 points, 
‘The Conquest of Canaan’ following with 
183 points.” These are correct “quota- 
tions” from the live stock market of fic- 
tion. Apparently the idea is to show the 
worth of the human imagination in dol- 
lars and cents. And the author’s worth 
is gauged by the number of his books 
sold during a given period, altho that 
may really indicate his worthlessness. 
Nothing is said of the reason why these 
were the most popular novels, because 
that would be merely speculative and has 
nothing definite to do with the business. 
And it is the business that counts. But 
when we consider that “the public” which 
we speak of in such general terms is di- 
visible into many common factors, and 
that the class of people who are responsi- 
ble for the popularity of one book have 
little or nothing to do with the success of 
-another, it is at least interesting to con- 
sider some of these differences of taste. 
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Ellen Glasgow, for example, whose 
‘Wheel of Life” was another novel wide- 
ly read at the beginning of the year, owed 
her popularity to what one publisher told 
me was the “highly respectable, but un- 
intelligent middle class,” for Miss Glas- 
gow never had an idea that was original, 
but they are all “moral,” like the plays 
we see at the Thalia Theater on the Bow- 
ery. As for George Barr McCutcheon 
and Meredith Nicholson, they are men 
who know how to tell a tale man fashion 
even if they break every law of nature to 
do it, and that is reason enough to ac- 
count for their success. But Mrs, Whar- 
ton’s novel requires a different explana- 
tion. Long ago some one said that she 
had “distinction” of style. It is a kind 
of greenroom distinction now ; that is, too 
distinct. Besides, ““The House of Mirth” 
indicates that she has become a gossip 
about the doings of the debauched rich, 
with exactly that pietistic air of reproach 
which all gossips have. What she writes 
is not exactly the truth, it is the neuras- 
thenia of the truth, which is different and 
sells better. Now, the people most inter- 
ested in this kind of scandal are compar- 
atively poor and morally respectable. If 
you want to know the worst about the 
rich, ask their grocer’s wife. This brings 
me to the point. “The House of Mirth” 
was very widely read because there are 
so many people in this republic, male and 
female, with the grocer’s wife’s curiosity 
and point of view. And they are not the 
same readers who lifted “The Conquest 
of Canaan” to “183 points.” How Tark- 
ington manages it nobody knows, but 
there is a moral sanity, a whimsical up- 
ward push, a tearful, half intoxicated 
adoration for goodness and beauty in all 
that he writes, which makes his books 
irresistible to people who have the heroic 
instinct and a witty understanding. No 
other novelist among us holds hands with 
Heaven behind Satan’s back so cunning- 
ly as does Booth Tarkington, and the gift 
makes his books sell like half-inspired 
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psalms in a world where there is still a 
confused hankering after prayer and for- 
giveness. 

The accompanying chart, which not in- 
appropriately resembles a chart for show- 
ing the rise and fall of a sick person’s 
temperature, is of interest because the 
lines on it indicate more clearly the rise 
and fall of popular novels during 1906. 
Of the ten which attracted most attention 
in April and May,. “Lady Baltimore,” 
“The Jungle” and “Fenwick’s Career’ 
are the most important. The latter un- 
doubtedly sold upon the author’s reputa- 
tion, but this is not the case with the other 
two. An English teacher in a great col- 
lege objects to Owen Wister’s story be- 
cause “the technique is faulty and the 
form bad.” I quote this to indicate why 
young people who hope to write should 
never take the average professor in Eng- 
lish too seriously if his mind is founded 
upon nothing better than a high school 
grammar and a sophomore rhetoric. A 
corpse may have the coffin technique of 
stiffness and be of perfect form, and yet 
be fit only for worms to devour. That 
which gives “Lady Baltimore” a unique 
place is the quaintly sweet, half heroic, 
half bombastic life of the characters in 
it; and that rare peace of the earth in it 
as if she had turned upon her side toward 
the sea and the-sun to rest and dream 
and bloom. “The Jungle” defies defini- 
tion, except upon the grounds that horror 
is a motive that is almost universally fas- 
cinating. People of all classes read it be- 
cause they heard that it would make their 
gorge rise and their hair sit up—and it 
did. Sinclair says that he aimed at the 
heart of the world and hit its stomach. 
Any one but Sinclair, whose literary 
sense of direction is not his strong point, 
would have known where such a blow 
would land. And even those of us who 
do not like to be made sick at the stomach 
must admit that it is the one novel of the 
year—or of the years, for that matter— 
which resulted in any kind of actual re- 
form. 
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The unrivaled popularity of “Coniston 
is due to some conditions as well as to 
the fact that it is a story of unusual liter- 
ary merits. In the first place, it came out 
during the vacation period, when it will 
be seen, by referring to the chart, that all 
the notable novels had an increased sale. 
Then Mr, Churchill was a kind of ro- 
mantic candidate for the Governorship of 
New Hampshire. And it may be that 
his too numerous opponents bought the 
book, read it and made sad inferences 
from his astonishingly intimate interpre 
tation of a character like Jethro Bass. 
People in a political campaign are apt to 
miss the literary point in a work of art 
for the sake of their own argument 
Some of us who read Margaret Deland’s 
novel wonder why it was not more popu- 
lar. For one, this writer thinks that 
many who did read it missed the author’s 
meaning. Besides,the whole world is play- 
ing “hooky” now and refuses to be chast- 
ened just yet for its sins, as the good old 
Dr. Lavender tenderly chastened Helena 
Richie for hers... “The Fighting Chance” 
is a better book than “The House oi 
Mirth,” altho the author deals with near- 
ly the same class of satin-shod sinners 
whom Mrs. Wharton thinks she knows. 
But its popularity probably depends in a 
great measure upon the same ignoble 
curiosity of good people. 

The rising curve of “White Fang” 
is strangely short when we remember 
how popular Mr. London’s books were 
only two years ago. Very likely this is 
as good as any work he has ever done, 
but the trouble is with Mr. London him- 
self. In his effort to be a socialist he has 
kicked off too much of his own social 
breeching. Nothing makes a man more 
commonplace. People do not take the 
same romantic interest in him now that 
he has become a sort of bloody-headed 
political factor. Writers of fiction should 
be very careful how they connect them- 
selves with even figurative * ‘revolutions 
and more figurative “world movements.” 
It is very crass and usually fatal. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 





The Struggle Against Tuberculosis 


BY PROFESSOR E. VON BEHRING 


[Since the following article was received the cable announces that the “Royal Commis- 
sion on Tuberculosis,” which was appointed in August, 1901, and over which Sir Michael 
Foster presided, has justeissued a long report which holds that cow’s milk, in the majority 


of cases, is responsible for tuberculosis infection. 


This supports Professor Behring’s pres- 


ent article, but for our comment on his theories we refer the reader to our editorial pages. 


—EpirTor.] 


66 Y what remedies and methods 
B can we, at the present time, 
alleviate the sufferings which 
the Koch tubercle bacillus causes in 
man?” Before I attempt to answer this 
question from my own standpoint, it will 
be well to consider first the history of the 
tuberculosis-producing virus in the hu- 
man organism. Like Proteus, the tuber- 
culosis virus in the human being leads an 
existence of changing forms. ‘The virus 
. represented by the Koch tubercle bacillus 
increases at the expense of the physical 
forces of the human organism, produces 
poisons and leads to death, if there is no 
opposition to the production of the poi- 
son. Generally, however, the human or- 
ganism reacts and wages a kind of war- 
fare against the entrance of the tubercu- 
losis bacilli. These bacilli are enclosed 
by cells (leucocytes). A second cellular 
wall is formed around the first, and then 
a third, and so on; but the inner walls 
collapse in time when the inner tumor, 
‘which we call a tubercle, becomes larger. 
These tuberculosis centers then form sup- 
purating cavities, which spread continu- 
ally as gnawing ulcers and cause de- 
struction in all forms of tissue. It is to 
these ulcers we owe the words lupus, 
cancer, carcinoma, noma, etc. The terms 
noma, carcinoma, cancer, chancre, how- 
ever, have been for a long time applied 
to such disorders of the tissues as are not 
caused by the tuberculosis bacillus, but 
by other infectious material. Only the 
word lupus has remained as the tech- 
nical term for tuberculosis, but only for 
the ulcerating process on the exterior 
skin, and especially on the face. As a 
matter of fact, in tuberculosis, it is al- 
ways a question of the formation of 
ulcers and the ulcerative process. Even 
the well-known lung cavities are only 
ulcers in the lungs. 

Foes of tuberculosis, however, can be 
restored, more or less, to perfect health. 
They can become calcified, they can cica- 
trize, and even disappear entirely, being 
replaced by healthy tissue of exactly the 


same nature as that in which the ulcer 
originated. 

Because of the variation of individual 
cases, and the great difference in its 
localization, in spite of its existence for 
countless ages, the origin and develop- 
ment of tuberculosis were not understood 
until recent years. 

Chronic pulmonary consumption, ca- 
tarrh of the lungs, cheesy pneumonia, 
miliary and submiliary tuberculosis, 
scrofula, lupus, caries and necrosis, 
tumor albus, intestinal consumption, in- 
flammation of the peritoneum (peri- 
tonitis), of the pleura (pleuritis), of the 
cerebral membrane (meningitis), form- 
erly were all treated in different chapters 
in medical books. But now we count 
them, for the most part, as tuberculous, 
since Ariadne’s thread has been found to 
guide thru the labyrinth of pathology, in 
the form of the discovery of the tubercle 
bacillus by Robert Koch twenty-six years 
ago. 

To have discovered the tubercle bacil- 
lus, to have established its nature and 
the possibility of its breeding, is one of 
the great works of Koch in tuberculosis. 
It was a difficult task to accomplish, and 
without the methodical work of that 
great investigator in this field, it could 
not have been brought about. The sec- 
ond great work of Koch, however, was 
more difficult still, and, in my estimation, 
more important for all future studies in 
tuberculosis of an ztiological and thera- 
peutic kind, namely, the discovery of 
tuberculin sixteen years ago. 

Tuberculin is a substance, soluble in 
water, produced from the artificially cul- 
tivated tuberculosis bacillus, which oper- 
ates quite differently on animal organ- 
isms after tuberculous infection than it 
did before. A small portion of tuber- 
culin, which would be quite harmless for 
an individual in an uninfected state, may, 
after tuberculous infection, cause disease 
and death. . 

On account of the diagnostic tuber- 
culinizing of the soldiers in several Bos- 
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nian regiments by the Austrian military. 


physician, Franz, together with many 
other systematically conducted experi- 
ments, it is now known that “to be in- 
fected with tuberculosis” does not mean 
so much by far as “to be consumptive.” 
Many people who feel and remain 
healthy react to tuberculin, and: thereby 
demonstrate that they have been or still 
are under the influence of a tuberculous 
infection, without ever suffering from 
diseased lungs. 

But those tesults of the tuberculin in- 
vestigations are of the greatest impor- 
tance which prove that the tuberculin 
reaction is a reaction of immunity, and is 
necessitated by the formation of protec- 
tive forces and salutary opposing bodies 
in the organism of infected individuals. 

With this assertion I have arrived at 
the boundary which separates Koch’s 
sphere of investigation from mine, and 
where the roads divide in the science of 
the beginning, duration and cure of tu- 
berculosis. And all those who would help 
in solving the present phthisiogenetic 
problems have the choice of either 
marching with Koch in opposition to me, 
or with me against Koch. 

I will now try to make clear in as few 
words as possible the principal differences 
between Koch’s standpoint and mine on 
the tuberculosis question. 

1. According to Koch the cause of 
most cases of tuberculosis in human be- 
ings is due to breathing air containing 
tubercle bacilli thru the larynx into the 
lungs. 
sert that in so far as epidermiology is 
concerned, a person rarely gets consump- 
tion in this way. Rather, such individuals 
get consumption who have had the germ 
of the disease brought into their bod- 
ies with the milk in childhood. Further, 
the milk bacilli work thru the medium 
of the digestive organs and lymphatics 
and thus into the blood, and generally the 
lungs are infected by the blood. Finally, 
such tuberculosis bacilli as are inhaled 
with the air or reach the mouth and nos- 
trils by infection, first go round by way 
of the lymphatics and blood vessels before 
reaching the lungs. 

2. According to Koch’s teaching, the 
tubercle bacilli which enter into the hu- 
man organism thru cow’s milk are not 
capable of producing tuberculosis and 
consumption, while I assert that the tu- 


In opposition to this view, I as- 
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berculosis bacilli originating from cows 
are not only as dangerous as, but more 
dangerous even than, those originating 
from consumptive persons. 

If, as I believe, in the majority of 
cases, human pulmonary consumption is 
due to anthropogenetic (of human origin) 
tuberculosis virus, it is of no consequence 
that this possesses a higher degree of 
power for creating tuberculosis than the 
taurgenetic (originating from oxen) tu- 
berculosis virus. But it is a matter of 
importance, that the chance ‘of infection 
by anthropogenetic virus is more often 
presented to human individuals. 

3. Koch regards infection in adults as 
the most powerful cause of the origin of 
pulmonary consumption. I maintain that 
the decisive tuberculosis infections occur 
in childhood. Indeed, in most cases 
where consumption develops at a ater 
period in life, I assert it is the result ot 
germs acquired in infancy thru the 
medium of the mother’s milk, the nurse’s 
milk, or with cow’s milk in the bottle— 
in a word, as babies. And once more [ 
would reiterate what I have so long main- 
tained, “Babies’ milk is the principal 
source for the origin of consumption.” 
And, “Consumption is the last verse of 
the song which is first sung to the suck- 
ling in infancy.” 

4. According to Koch, tuberculin is a 
certain means of determining whether a 
person is tuberculous and may be expect- 
ed to die of consumption. 

My own investigations, on the con- 
trary, prove that we can indeed determine 
by means of the Koch tuberculin whether 
a person is or has been under the influ- 
ence of tuberculous infection, but the es- 
tablishment of a hyper-sensitiveness with 
regard to tuberculin is by no means a 
proof that the person possessing this 
hyper-sensitiveness harbors _ tubercle 
germs in his organism. For, by experi- 
menting with animals, we can produce 
the highest degree of tuberculous sensi- 
tiveness, anid still not find the slightest tu- 
bercle on dissection. This is regularly the 
case in vaccinating infections with rela- 
tively weak tuberculosis virus. 

5. In Koch’s plan for fighting tubercu- 
losis, the removal of tuberculous sputum 
is of great importance. He is of the opin- 
ion that by this means the disease will 
finally be extirpated. According to my 
idea preventing the sputum from turning 
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to dust should not be neglected, and the 
public should be taught not to soil the 
floor of dwellings, railway carriages, 
tramcars, etc. Soiling linen with the 
matter ejected from the lungs, is to be 
avoided also, even for zsthetic reasons, 
but the principal source of consumption, 
viz., babies’ milk, cannot be stopped by 
prohibition of spitting or sputum disin- 
fection. 

6. The means for counteracting tuber- 
culosis in cattle published by me in 1901 
by an immunizing treatment of calves 
with the help of weak, tho virulent an- 
thropogenetic tubercle bacilli, was recog- 
nized even by Koch some years later, and 
was put into practice. However, Koch’s 
views and mine are diametrically opposed 
as to the scientific bases of bovo-vaccin? 
tion. According to Koch the human 
tuberculous virus is of a different kind 
from bovine, and as a consequence of this 
difference, is capable of immunizing cat- 
tle, from which it follows that for im- 
munizing human beings, the bovine virus 
could be successfully employed. I must 
consider as a grave and very dangerous 
mistake, this teaching which encourages 
and recommends the use of bovine-phthi- 
sis virus for therapeutic attempts in hu- 
man beings. 

7. The official sanitary and legal or- 
ganizations, advised by Koch with regard 
to the feeding of children with cow’s 
milk, have generally taken the position 
that suckling infants and children fed on 
milk are not exposed to an infection from 
cow-milk tubercle bacilli. I must oppose 
also this consequence of Koch’s theory as 
leading to error and being extremely dan- 
gerous. 

With regard to the treatment of human 
tuberculosis the tuberculin treatment of 
Koch must stand in the first place for 
curing new cases of pulmonary tuberculo- 
sis. But I consider my new tuberculosis 
remedy, “Tulaselactin,” of the greatest 
importance as a means of immunity 
among babies. 

It must be left for the future to decide 
the outcome. My program for an effec- 
tive treatment of human tuberculosis is 
taken from the experiments with animals. 
which have given certain indications of 
the value of tulaselactin with regard to 
the treatment of human beings. Here, I 
can only point out the following indica- 
tions : 
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First—It is still doubtful whether such 
stages of tuberculous disease as come un- 
der the head of pulmonary consumption 
can be favorably influenced by tulaselac- 
tin. 

Second—By means of intravenous, 
subcutaneous, and stomachic application 
of tulaselactin, not only can tuberculous 
cattle, pigs and sheep be protected from 
infection, but what is more difficult, even 
rabbits and guinea-pigs may receive a 
considerable degree of protection against 
tuberculosis if the subcutaneous treat- 
ment of these animals is begun with 3-10 
milligramme of my tulaselactin and the 
dose gradually increased for fourteen 
days. 

Third—The highest degree of immun- 
ity is not to be expected till from five to 
twelve weeks after ceasing the immuniz- 
ing treatment. 

Fourth—The immunizing tulaselactin 
treatment is to be judged in exactly the 
same way as that immunizing method 
which I called “Mithridatizing” in pre- 
vious works, 

Fifth—The advance of the immunizing 
process is checked by the quantity of pro- 
tective matter in the blood serum, with 
mithridatized individuals. 

Sixth—The protective matters that I 
have discovered go from the blood into 
the milk, and it is therefore possible to 
immunize the young animals by feeding 
them with the milk of animals treated 
with tulase, or with the milk of their own 
mother, if it has previously been immun- 
ized against tuberculosis. 

Seventh—It is still to be determined 
by continual experiments with animals 
whether, for practical purposes, the pro- 
tection of the young animals by means of 
immunized milk is preferable to a mith- 
ridatizing treatment. We may assert, 
however, that the mithridatizing treat- 
ment is followed by immunity of longer 
duration. 

Eighth—Such animals as appear hy- 
persensitive to tuberculin, after diag- 
nostic injection, and which therefore 
prove that they are infected with tuber- 
culosis, can be successfully subjected to 
the mithridatizing tuberculous method of 
immunizing ; but they must be in a good 
state of nourishment and the clinical re- 
search must show no manifest tuber- 
culosis disease. Accordingly, I expect 
that even persons who react on tuber- 
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culin, if they are not yet phthisic, can be 
cured and rendered immune against 
tuberculosis by means of the tulaselactin 
treatment. 

Ninth—The question whether tuber- 
culous individuals can be freed from 
tuberculous infected lungs by means of 
the mithridatizing tulaselactin process, 
can only be answered with certainty after 
extensive therapeutic statistics. 

Tenth—Cows, in a good state of nour- 
ishment, which showed no other signs of 
tuberculous disease but the secretion of 
tubercle bacilli with the milk, rabbits 
proved by experiment to have ocular 
tuberculosis, pigs with tuberculosis in the 
glands, and guinea-pigs with chronic 
pulmonary consumption, were success- 
fully treated by me with tulaselactin. 
From these therapeutic experiments I 
have the right to recommend a tulase- 
lactin cure in similar cases with human 
beings. 

In short, as a result of all this, we may 
assert that in all probability tulaselactin 
will play a useful and practical part in 
the treatment of scrofulous diseases, 
especially consumption, in the shape of 
a preventative immunizing effect on milk. 

My observations on animals show that 
the principal source of infection is in the 
dwellings of consumptive families. In- 
teriorly and exteriorly the newly born 
child, in the first weeks of its life, is only 
pathologically as vulnerable as an adult. 
We can only protect the child of a tuber- 
culous family from tubercle bacilli by 
taking it away from the mother, by re- 
moving it from the tuberculous infected 
dwelling, by transferring it to some place 
that is free from tuberculosis, and by 
feeding it on milk that is free from in- 
fection. 

In rich families, who have roomy 
dwellings at their disposal, these instruc- 
tions can be followed in various ways. 
But for the great mass of people it is 
quite impossible to protect children in a 
consumptive house by any prophylactic 
means so far recommended. The only 
rational method of protection is to re- 
move the child to a house that is quite 
free from tuberculosis and to feed it with 
cow’s milk free from tubercle bacilli. 

The question of removing the child that 
is threatened with tuberculosis from in- 
fected rooms to a place free from tuber- 
cle bacilli is, of course, closely connected 


with the dwelling-house question, which 
has been so much discussed lately, and 
the realization of which is now’ beyond 
any doubt. But another method can be 
and is tried in many towns in Germany 
for the purpose of protecting young chil- 
dren. Babies’ homes, and the milk kitch- 
ens, are formed for the purpose of taking 
newly born children from phthisic and 
tuberculous homes where the parents are 
in poor circumstances, and rearing them 
healthily instead of waiting till they are 
infected with tuberculosis, and by scrofu- 


lous symptoms, atrophic conditions, - 


Tabes meseraica, catarrhal, meningitic 
and other diseases, show that the tuber- 
culous virus has begun its work of un- 
dermining health and youthful strength. 

I destined tulaselactin in the first place 
as a preventive treatment for children 
free from tuberculosis, and only second- 
ly as a curative treatment for children 
infected with tuberculosis. Lastly I de- 
stined it for theoretic experiments in 
cases of manifest tuberculous infections 
which we divide as scrofulous forms, as 
pulmonary tuberculosis and phthisis, and 
which besides manifest themselves in sep- 
arate organs and parts of the body, in the 
many various forms already described. 
In order to introduce tulaselactin into 
medical practice, I had to go the round- 
about way of treating phthisis with tu- 
laselactin and therefore have not yet got 
to my real object, the preventive treat- 
ment of newly born children. 

I have already mentioned that I have 
not as yet convinced myself of the thera- 
peutic worth of my remedy thru experi- 
ments on human beings, but on animals. 
But we can never know in advance 
whether that which is valuable as a rem- 
edy for cattle has the same value for hu- 
man beings. Indeed, we know for a cer- 
tainty thru the epoch-making work of 
Koch, that human beings behave quite 
differently from guinea-pigs and other 
animals with regard to remedies pro- 
duced from tuberculosis virus. If any 
one tried to come to the conclusion that 
because a dose of 100 milligrammes of a 
remedy derived from tubercle bacilli was 
harmless for a guinea-pig, therefore it 
would be harmless for mankind, and if 
he consequently tried therapeutic experi- 
ments on human beings, he would soon 
find his conscience loaded with the knowl- 
edge that he was shortening the lives of 
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his patients and injuring their health. 
Nevertheless, a remedy destined for 
the treatment of human diseases must 
somehow and somewhere be _ tried 
for the first time on men. I have 
received offers from all over the 
world from consumptive people to 
treat them with my remedy without 
my taking the responsibility for any evil 
effects. But I have never received any 
offers from healthy people to treat them 
with my remedy with a view to prevent- 
ing tuberculosis. Especially no consump- 
tive fathers cr mothers have had the idea 
to request me to inoculate their children 
to prevent the tuberculosis that threatens 
them. But the contemplated preventive 
inoculation of children is of importance 
for me, and what is more, of children at 
the earliest age, for the older a child be- 
comes, the less we can reckon on its be- 
ing free from tuberculosis and fitted for 
preventive inoculation. 

A preventive remedy for tuberculosis 
can only find favor among healthy people, 
when they are not only convinced of its 
effectiveness and harmlessness, but when 
they realize the greatness of the danger. 
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There are not only families but whole 
districts where this danger has been quite 
realized on acount of the statistics on the 
subject. But, so far, there have been 
quite false ideas regarding the time when 
the work of the consumption germ be- 
gins. The commencement of the infec- 
tion is not the age of the puberty when 
the habitus phthisicus tries in vain to pro- 
duce a disposition for tuberculous infec- 
tion, not yet the time of the scrofulous 
diseases of children, but it is in reality 
the earliest age of childhood. Phthisis 
incipiens and scrofula are nothing but 
the manifestations in early childhood of 
the later tuberculous infection. 

So I had to begin my preparatory work 
by urging (thru the medium of lectures 
and published articles) on the earliest age 
for the period for commencing the pre- 
ventive treatment, if we are to count on 
similar success to that attained by Jen- 
ner’s system of vaccination for small-pox. 
And, as I have proved with my experi- 
ments on animals, especially calves, in- 
this manner a lengthy immunizing is pos- 
sible and practicable for tuberculosis as 
well as for small-pox. 


Bertin, GERMANY. 
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The above picture represents a large piece of scvlpture in marble, the work of: Henri Cordier, a well- 


known French contemporary artist. 
would be bought by the State. 


t was exhibited at the last Paris Salon and the author expected it 
But the French Minister of Fine Arts objected that the old man in the 


work was a — of Voltaire and consequently the sculptor was criticising the Government—a curious 


example of t 


e way the religious question just now enters into everything in France, 
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Rhodes as a Historian 


BY WILLIAM GARROTT BROWN. 


AutHor or “Tue Lower Soutm 1n American History,” 


ITH the sixth and seventh vol- 
W umes, issued together, Mr. 
James Ford Rhodes apparently 

makes an end of the work which he orig- 
inally called “A History of the United 
States from the Compromise of 1850.”* 
On the title pages of these new volumes 
that title is completed with the words, “to 
the Final Restoration of Home Rule at 
the South in 1877.” This date, Mr. Rhodes 
tells us in a preface to Volume VI, he 
has decided to substitute for 1885, which 
he had originally chosen for the limit of 
his work, and I think it is true that 1877, 
as marking the end of what may be called 
the -North-versus-South period of our 
history —the period, that is to say, 


in which the great sectional contro- 
versy dwarfed all other issues—is a better 
stopping place than 1885, which was 


chosen as marking the return of the Dem- 
ocratic party to power in the nation. 

But it is not certain that Mr, Rhodes 
has laid aside his pen for good. By the 
language of the preface to Volume VI 
he leaves himself free to go on with his 
story when he shall have made the prep- 
aration which he thinks he needs for deal- 
ing with the problems ef our more recent 
, past. 

However that may be, he can pause 
from his labors in the certainty that no 
serious student of American history can 
afford to neglect what he has already 
done. He has completed a task which, 
in view of the ever-increasing difficulty 
of thoroness in history, owifig to the ever- 
increasing mass of accessible:. material, 
might well be considered-enough for one 
lifetime. He has written what is, on the 
whole, the fullest and the best account 
we have both of the Civil War and of 
the period of Reconstruction. 

I wish that the number of serious stu- 
dents of American history were great 
enough to make for such a work a large 
public; or, to put it slightly differently, 
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that the interest in~- history extended 
more widely thruout the present reading 
public. Apparently, there has been a 
growth of interest in history in recent 
years. Many new historical societies have 
been formed. In the colleges, chairs of 
history have multiplied. In the publish- 
ers’ lists, titles in “history and biography” 
fill much space. But I do not think that 
formal histories have gained much in 
popularity. 

Perhaps the reason is that not many 
works which, populo judice, can be called 
great histories, have been written of late. 
There has not appeared recently—that is 
to say, since the scientific, “laboratory” 
methods of studying and teaching history 
established themselves in the higher 
places of learning—any dangerous rival 
to Thucydides or Tacitus or Gibbon or 
Macaulay. The coming of such a per- 
sonage is, cf course, not a thing to be ac- 
counted for, and he appears too rarely to 
make it reasonable to assign reasons for 
his non-appearance. But there are, | 
think, two tendencies in most recent his- 
tory work which are decidedly unfavor- 
able to the production of great history 
books,—that is to say, of histories which 
are great books. 
~Qne of these is the tendency to spe- 
cialization, which has fruited in count- 
less monographs and has led naturally 
to the. assembling of monographs in 
what are known as co-operative histories. 
The co-operative history doubtless meets 
some needs of scholars, and may perhaps 
also, in time, find its way increasingly to 
the book shelves—or the center tables— 
of that other class of book buyers who 
make their purchases chiefly from the 
peripatetic agents. But it does not bid 
fair to make much trouble for the latest 
novel, or even to deprive the old-fash- 
ioned literary history, all written by the 
same hand, of such favor as it may still 
enjoy. I call that kind of history old 
fashioned because the second tendency | 
have in mind is to dissociate history 
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from literature. Time was, when to call 
a man a historian implied that he was a 
man of letters. That is at present hardly 
true. 

The two tendencies are more closely 
related than may appear at first blush. 
They both, I think, spring from the same 
general inclination among workers in 
history; an inclination which manifests 
itself in the preference for accuracy in 
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creative imagination, in the form in 
which it enables its possessor to achieve 
great works of art, and that your really 
great historian, certainly your great lite- 
rary historian, must, equally with your 
great painter, sculptor, poet, novelist, 
dramatist, possess that. gift. But still 
rarer than the possession of that gift 
alone is, of course, the combination. of it 
with those other gifts and qualities—in- 














JAMES FORD RHODES. 


Courtesy of the World’s Work. . 


detail over brilliancy or wisdom in gen- 
eralization, and for the witness of docu- 
ments over the more intuitional sources 


of enlightenment about the past. They 
are merely two signs of the same move- 
ment; and that movement, I take it, is in 
fact a movement along the line of least 
resistance. 

This last phrase needs both explana- 
tion and proof; but I will be brief. 

I suppose it will be admitted that the 
rarest and highest of gifts is the gift of 


dustry, good judgment, patience, fair- 
ness—which the historian also requires. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that great his- 
tory books are extremely rare; rarer 
than great books of any other kind. I 
am not sure but that they can be num- 
bered on the fingers of one hand. Nor 
is it strange that, since the great major- 
ity of men who go into history are with-* 
out the gift of creative imagination, they 
should stand, more or less consciously, 
for an unimaginative, unliterary way of 
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studying and teaching and writing it. To 
look a bit deeper still into the matter, 
it is not strange that, once scholars of this 
character have possessed the field, and 
have worked out for themselves credit- 
able careers as writers and teachers of 
history, the seminaries and other ad- 
vanced courses in history in the uni- 
versities should come to attract, more 
and more, the student of plodding indus- 
try and a prosaic habit of mind, and 
correspondingly to repel him of the lit 
eye and the winged words. This, cer- 
tainly, is the imptession I have got from 
a good many years of observation of the 
life of universities. ; 

I use this approach to a glance at the 
work of Mr. Rhodes because I fancy we 
may in this way come to see more read- 
ily his place and stature among his con- 
temporaries. True, no writer of much 
consequence, no man of much conse- 
quence, is wholly explained by contem- 
poraneous tendencies and _ influences. 
Only too often, the foremost poet, phil- 
osopher, novelist, dramatist, historian of 
a generation spends his life battling with 
the theories of his fellows, defying and 
outraging their standards.- Mr. Rhodes, 
whom most of the critics credit with the 
best single piece of -work in American 
history that any man‘of his generation has 
done, cannot be quite satisfactorily pigeon- 
holed. It would be incorrect to set. him 
down as a thore and: typical representa- 
tive of the most: modern school of .work- 
ers in history, whose chief characteristics 
I have just beew indicating. It would be 
glaringly incorrect, on the other hand, to 
call him a reactionary, a literary -histo- 
rian of the old school. He stands, I 
should say, between the two schools. 

On the whole, however, he has more 
in common with the new school than with 
the old. His standards and methods are 
more like those of the typical German 
University professor than they are like 
those of such men as Macaulay and 
Froude. He has avowed so high an ad- 
miration for the late James Rawson 
Gardiner that I think we may consider 
Gardiner’s history of the period of the 
Great Civil Wars in England to have 
been the principal model for Mr. 
Rhodes’s account of the period of our 
American civil war. The two books are 
alike in many respects; in thoroness, in 


the signs of great labor, in candor, in lit- 
erary form. Neither is commended by 
any particular grace or charm of style: 
both are straight-forward, careful, un- 
adorned, serious narratives. They oc- 
cupy, likewise, similar positions relative- 
ly to the historical literatures of their re- 
spective countries. It does not seem that 
the praise Gardiner’s work has won is 
of a nature to establish him among the 
English men of letters of his time. What 
he wrote does not seem to be regarded 
as belles letires. Similarly, widespread 
as is the commendation of Mr. Rhodes’s 
performance, it does not seem to be re- 
garded as primarily a contribution to lit- 
erature, nor can Mr. Rhodes be regarded 
as primarily a man of letters. 

Yet on the other hand, as compared 
with the mass of present-day historians, 
particularly as compared with the men 
of the universities, Mr. Rhodes per- 
ceptibly leans towards the old literary 
tradition. He is measurably old-fash- 
ioned. Certainly, it was an old-fash- 
ioned, a quite distinctly personal, indi- 
vidual enthusiasm for his subject, not a 
mere scientific, impersonal interest in it. 
that set him upon his great task and has 
kept him at it for nineteen years. And 
what he has written is a history, not a 
mere series of monographs. A thoroly 
human quality prevades it all. Nor has 
it the true academic flavor—so stimulat- 
ing to a few intellectual appetites, so 
deadly to others. Scholarly: as Mr. 
Rhodes always is, in so far as scholarli- 
ness means thoroness, his manner no 
more suggests the savant than it does 
the conscious fine writer. His style is 
more like Grant’s, in the “Personal Me- 
moirs,” than it is like either—let us sav 
—Bishop Stubbs’s or Froude’s. It would 
not be very wide of the mark to say he 
writes like an American business man of 
the best type. Critics of a certain sort 
would probably say he has not “style” at 
all; and if we should take style to mean 
only—as it does not, of course—a cul- 
tivated quality, an attained manner, 4 
premeditated form, they would be right. 
But I prefer to say that Mr. Rhodes, 
thruout his entire work, sticks—and 
wisely—to his natural style or way of 
telling things, and that the marked char- 
acteristic of this natural style is not elo- 
quence or elegance or sonority or grace, 
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or anything else that sounds particularly 
distinguished, but a _ certain heavy 
strength. 

He is not a master of either the sen- 
tence or the paragraph. ‘ He has 
none of the artist’s fondness for 
words, nor his instinct for the right 
word. He does not even—and this goes 
rather deep into the psychology of liter- 
ary effects, I fancy—he does not even 
let the reader feel that the choice of 
words is an affair of much moment. I 
doubt if any half-dozen lines, of all his 
hundreds of thousands will ever find 
their way into a volume of choice prose 
extracts, or even into the school readers. 
Moreover, his habitual narrative pace is 
slow, as well as heavy. He does not 
bring much life and movement into his 
pages. 

Nevertheless, his way of telling things 
serves its main purpose fairly well. It 
does not weary, as in the long run bril- 
liancy and cleverness nearly always do. 
It does not overstrain the attention, as a 
great wealth of allusion sometimes does 
—as witness, for instance, Symonds’s 
well known “History of the Renaissance 
in Italy,” from which I happened to turn 
to Mr. Rhodes’s last two volumes. It 
wears better, in fact, than many a prose 
style of far greater distinction. 

Taking the book in the large, we must 
decide, 1 think, that it is not a work of 
art. Mr. Rhodes had not the imagina- 
tion to make it that, and it is pretty clear 
that he did not try; that he did not at all 
regard himself as an artist. Because this 
is so, I cannot think that his will prove 
the “final” history of the most stirring 
part of all our American past. It is un- 
reasonable to apply that adjective to any 
history, however true and full, that is not 
also a masterpiece of inaginative narra- 
tive. Should such a masterpiece appear, 
even tho it should fall short of Mr. 
Rhodes’s standard of accuracy and full- 
ness, it would nevertheless take higher 
rank as a book than his does; it would 
have a kind of value which his lacks en- 
tirely. 

But if we must, accordingly, deny him 
a place among historians of the first 
rank—a small company, truly—if he 
plainly misses the highest excellence pos- 
sible in history, he as plainly attains the 
excellence that comes next to the highest ; 
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we must admit him to the second rank. 
Lacking the supreme gift of imagination, 
he lacks hardly one of the more solid 
qualities which it is so desirable—and so 
well-nigh impossible, seemingly—to find 
in combination with it. 

First among the merits of his work I 
should set simple truthfulness. On the 
last page of his last volume he quietly 
declares: “\While conscious of my limit- 
ations, I have endeavored thruout this 
history of the great conflict, to which I 
have devoted nineteen years of my life, 
to maintain such standards of research 
and of judgment as should elicit the ut- 
most of truth.” And most competent 
critics, however they may differ with him 
on specific questions, will, I think, con- 
cede that he has been honest and intelli- 
gent in the search for truth. What is 
more, they will concede that he has stuck 
to the truth as he has found it. Curi- 
ously enough, very modest historians 
will claim to have done that, but I am 
not sure that any historian finds anything 
else harder to do. It is particularly diffi- 
cult when one is writing of events that 
have come within one’s own lifetime. 
Mr. Rhodes, moreover, is writing of a 
long, bloody, civil war, and of the recon- 
struction which followed it—a process 
that stirred up even more bitterness than 
the war itself. Yet readers representing 
both sides seem, as a rule, to find his 
book truthful, fair. Is there any other 
account of either period of which so 
much can be said? 

One reason, I think, why in this re- 
spect Mr. Rhodes has succeeded so ex- 
ceptionally is that he is not only truthful 
and fair-minded, but candid. He wins 
his readers’ confidence so generally be- 
cause he so freely takes them into his 
confidence. It were hard to find another 
historian who supplies so lavishly the 
means to test his own accuracy; not 
merely lists of his authorities, but gen- 
erous quotations from them. Frequently, 
he is not content with exhibiting his 
sources, but must show also the steps by 
which he has come to his conclusions. It 
is impossible either to accuse-him of tak- 
ing on too much the air of authority or 
to suspect him of any purpose to deceive. 

Truthfulness, fairness, candor—all 
moral qualitiés, at bottom—would not, 
however, suffice to make him the admir- 
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ably safe guide he is thru this so troubled 
period of our past if he were not also 
otherwise exceptionally competent: if he 
did not understand his country and his 
countrymen, if his mind were not ma- 
tured by experience, and by a thought- 
ful observation of human nature and of 
life, if, in fine, he did not have the sense 
to avoid countless easy errors of fact 
and inference such as the historian of 
any epoch is always in danger of. He not 
_ only traverses evidence with thoroness 
and patience, not only sifts and weighs 
it in the right judicial temper, he has also 
an excellent judicial instinct. The very 


best part of all his work is the judgments 
of causes and men. The book is not only 


just and fair in its general views, it has 
a cumulative effect of specific rightness. 
One finds in it remarkably satisfying ac- 
counts of all those particular incidents 
and episodes and characters of its period 
concerning which controversies have 
arisen. 

I am not sure that “satisfying’”—or, 
better still, since more American, “‘satis- 
factory”—would ‘not come nearer than 
any other word to summing up one’s feel- 
ing for the book. Within the limits I 
have tried to indicate it is not easily 
overpraised. That, however, breeds re- 
gret—regret that once more a work so 
excellent as history should not be also ex- 
cellent as literary art. 

Asuevitte, N. C.. 


How I Captured John Brown 


BY JOEL CLARK ROCKWELL 


[The following account is taken stenographically from the author’s lips, and has never 


before been given to the public. 


Its timeliness is apparent in view of the recent cele- 


bration in Kansas of the work of the abolitionist hero, John Brown, in connection with what 


is known as the Border Ruffian War. 
Weston, Mo. 


Mr. Rockwell was born in 1823. 
He was the original owner of the quarter section on which the city of 


He settled early in 


Atchison, Kan., is now built; there he erected and owned the first six houses of that city; 


and from there he did a freighting business, by “prairie schooners, 


Lake City.—Eprror.] 


OST people have heard “John 
M Brown’s Body” sung, but very 


few have any idea about John 
Brown. At the time when I took him 
prisoner, in 1857, feeling ran high in 
connection with the Border Ruffian 
War, as it was termed, which concerned 
itself with the question of the admission 
of Kansas as a slave State. I was liv- 
ing in Missouri, opposite Kansas, at the 
time. Missouri,.being a slave State, and 
bounding Kansas on the east, was 
anxious that it should be a slave State 
also.. But the Civil War settled all that 
soon after. 
About that time John Brown, who 
had already become a conspicuous anti- 
slavery agitator in the East, got up a 
company of young men and came to 
Kansas and located at Lawrence, on the 
Kansas River. His followers them- 
selves acknowledged that he was a fa- 
natic, crazy on the subject of slavery, 
and willing to forfeit his life for the 
negro. Brown outfitted his young men 
as agents for selling sewing machines, 


across the plains to Salt 


books, etc., and sent them across into 
Missouri. They walked around the 
country and, wherever they found op- 
portunity, told the slaves that, if they 
would come to the Missouri River at 
night, some of their party would meet 
them and get them across into Kansas, 
where the people of Missouri dared not 
come. Some welcomed this direction, 
and were taken over the border. 

At that time my partner owned a val- 
uable negro, whom we called “Dick,” 
together with his wife and three chil- 
dren. My partner turned him over to 
me as so much property, at $2,700. Dick 
was quite a musician. Their owners al- 
ways gave the slaves their time at 
Christmas and New Year’s, and they 
had for their own whatever money they 
could earn during that season. Dick 
found that by going to Leavenworth, 
Kan., he could find a few days’ occupa 
tion as a musician. I passed him over. 
But when the holidays had expired. he 
did not return. In three months I found 
that John Brown had him in his corral 
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HOW I CAPTURED JOHN BROWN 


at Lawrence. When he had fifteen or 
twenty such he would take them by 
night 300 miles to Council Bluffs, and 
thence by rail to Chicago and Canada, 
this route being known as “the under- 
ground railway.” At this time he had 
already gotten about one hundred ne- 
groes thru to Canada. . 

One old negro, to whom John 
Brown’s traveling agents had given the 


John Brown always kept back in the 
dark and did his work thru his men. 
Dick did not get started very soon, be- 
cause they did not have enough negroes 
for the expedition. The postmaster at 
Weston, Mo., wrote to me that Dick 
was at Lawrence and was to be taken in 
a few days to Canada. They were go- 


ing to start on a certain day, so as to 
reach a noted spring by a certain time. 














JOEL CLARK ROCKWELL. 
(In 1857.) 


countersign, turned traitor, and revealed 
the secret to his master. Then some of 
the border ruffians colored their faces 
and gave the countersign one night at 
the river crossing; and when the men 
came over for them they seized them 
and marched them up a hill on some 
property belonging to me and hanged 
them. When T went out the next morn- 
ing I saw them suspended from a tree. 


I got four other men to co-operate with 
me, one of them John Woods, noted for 
his fighting qualities, and we planned 
that when they came to the spring we 
should take them prisoners, if possible, 
and at least capture Dick, whose wife 
and children were about crazy over his 
long absence. From our place there was 
a ferry crossing to Fort Leavenworth. 
We made arrangements with the ferry- 
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boat captain to wait and take us back 
into Missouri that night. 

The country was prairie and barren of 
trees, but around the spring there. were 
bushes where we secreted the horses and 
ourselves. We had not been long in con- 
cealment when we saw three covered 
wagons, prairie schooners, coming; and 
these all stopped at the spring. Soon 
who should appear but Dick, sent down 
to the spring with two pails, for water. 

“That is Dick,” I said. 

“Are you afraid to speak to him?” 

“No,” I answered; and then, advanc- 
ing a little, I said, “Hello, Dick.” 

“Hello, Mas’r Rockwell.” 

“Do you want to go back to wife and 
children,” I asked, “or to go with John 
Brown? You can do as you like,” tho 
I had no idea of letting him go. 

“I want to go back home,” he an- 
swered. 

“All right,” I said. 
in those wagons ?”’ 

“John Brown and sons, his son-in-law 
and others, about sixteen men.” 

“Are they armed?” I jnquired.. . 

“John Brown has a pistol,” 
Dick;. “but I think no _ others 
armed.” 

We got on our horses and rode right 
up and found John Brown driving one 
of the wagons. He held up his hands 
at our demand and gave up his pistol. 
The rest readily submitted.to our show 
of force, and before 10 P. M. we put 
John Brown on one of our horses, and, 
‘ while I rode by his. side, drove to the 
ferry. To our astonishment not one of 
the slaves tried to .get away or made any 
complaint. As for Brown, all that he 
seemed to be afraid of was that he 
would be lynched. Once across the 
river and in Weston, we found that the 
crowd had a stake driven and a fire 
made ready to burn him. 

One-half the population were Ger- 
mans; and they were Union men, whose 
sentiments somewhat offset those of the 
rest of the people. John Brown begged 
hard and said that he was willing to be 
punished by the law if we would only 
not let the mob do him violence. We 
kept a guard over him in the hotel over 
night. In the morning he wanted to 
make a speech in the public hall. The 
news went all around, and men came in 
from the country for their negroes 


“Who is up there 


said 
are 
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whom they had lost. I made all agrec 
that not one of the negroes should be 
abused or punished on being taken 
back. As for Dick, he cheerfully went 
back to his family and his work. The 
multitude gathered in the hall and John 
Brown made his speech, and at the open- 
ing, if you could have let those men 
loose whose negroes he had kept, they 
would have devoured him. He had 
ruined many and many a farmer there, 
whose only means of support was their 
negroes and what they earned. It was 
like running a farm with no horses to 
try to do the same with no slaves.” So 
when this tall, dark - complexioned, 
coarse-featured man, looking like a reg- 
ular old farmer, at last stood before 
them to begin his .address, they would 
have. voted, to'a ‘man, to hang him. 
But when he had finished speaking, and 
the vote was taken as to whether to take 
him to St. Jo and leave him in jail till 
he could be tried by the law, there was 
not a single vote for lynching. 

In Kansas they knew what we were 
doing all the time. Men went up on 
the west side of the river as far as St. 
Jo, and crossed over above the city 
where we had him in jail, Procuring 
horses, three of them rode at 11 P. M. 
to the jail, and having placed handcuffs 
on the wrists of one of their number, 
and a second representing himself as 
sheriff of Holt County, they applied to 
the jailer for safekeeping for this pre- 
tended notorious horse thief. The jailer 
readily admitted them and was about to 
lead the way to a cell when to his own 
wrists the handcuffs were dexterously 
transferred, and the three men called 
out, “John Brown!” The abolitionist 
answered from his cell, whence he was 
immediately released and hustled over 
the rivei into Kansas. 

John Brown did not remain’in Kan- 
sas; but the next that we heard of him 
was at Harper’s Ferry, where he per- 
formed his most famous exploit, Octo- 
ber 16th, 1859, in capturing the arsenal, 
for which he was hanged at Charles- 
town, December 2d following. His 
body lies on his old farm in the Adiron- 
dacks, near Saranac Lake, at North 
Elba, once the Mecca of the fugitive 
slave, in those earlier days when the old 
hero made his brave attempt at found- 
ing a negro republic, 
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The Cage 

THE Stene of this story* is laid in the 
lumber-yard districts of Chicago, and the 
story itself consists of a number of cru- 
cial instances and inevitable energies by 
which the people there passed from one 
set of ideals to another. The first vision 
we have is that of Freda, the minister’s 
daughter, as she sits upon the back porch 
watching the sunlit 


The socialists are also dogmatists, who 
make too few concessions to an elder 
faith, 

But now, having introduced the gospel 
according to Marx, it is only the ques- 
tion of a few chapters, in which the con- 
servative reader’s mind is prepared and 
convinced for what is to come. This is 
“the strike,” which is always the climax 

in socialistic fiction, 





roofs, which she 
thinks cover the 
vast caldron of life 
within which God 
will stir some day 
with grace and joy 
and holiness. Yet 
the story goes on to 
show the failure of 
the. ol.d_ minister 
with his theological 
dispensations to wo- 
ful men arfd women 
whose powers and 
principalities of 
darkness become 
real in the long 
working hours, the 
squalor, and unim- 
aginable miseries of 
their actual condi- 
tions. The substitu- 
tion of Socialism, 
with its tremendous 
hopes of a new 
Heaven and a new 
earth, is very deftly 





and then comes the 
throwing of the in- 
evitable bomb. Af- 
ter that we have the 
chaos out of which 
all socialists evolve 
their order. Bridals 
and death scenes 
come close _ to- 
gether, and_ the 
reader begins to 
understand that he 
has been reading 
the history of actual 
occurrences in Chi- 
cago. But the 
book closes with 
everybody __ serene, 
warm, comfortably 
fed, decently mar- 
ried, and with the 
boon of _ shorter 
working hours. 
This, however, is 
merely the conven- 
tional interpretation 
of Mrs. Johnson’s 








done, and shows 
what an amazing 
opportunity  social- 
ists in general ne- 
glect when they fail to enlist the sympathy 
of the churches in their redemptive proc- 
esses. Nothing quickens sooner to a sense 
of the world’s misery, or is more easily 
harnessed than the mind of the average 
preacher who is at his wits’ end for a 
remedy, and who would take up with any 
socialist who would leave him God to 
worship and a few doctrinal essentials of 
the spiritual life. But that .is the trouble. 





*Tue Cace. By Charlotte Teller. New York: D. 


Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


MRS. CHARLOTTE TELLER JOHNSON. 
From a photograph by Hollinger. 


really wonderful 
story. She has com- 
bined the romantic 
and the economic 
element in such proportion that each en- 
hances the other. She is, in fact, among 
the first American writers of fiction to 
realize that we are not only at the begin- 
ning of a new economic movement, but 
that it is distinctly a romantic movement, 
and that it is to develop a new sentimen- 
tality ; just as the Crusades were the tidal 
waves of a new romanticism in the mid- 
dle centuries which gave birth to chivalry. 
The sacrifice is tremendous, but the hopes 
which survive it are also tremendous. “It 
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is like a horrible picture,” says Freda one 
day to her lover when she realized the 
struggle, “men fighting, fighting, and go- 
ing into the dark.” “Not into the 
dark,” he replies. “This is only the dawn 
of the world, grand and somber, yet with 
flashes of great light now and then; not 
enough to show the way, but enough to 
light the faces of the men who are strug- 
gling in this dawn. .’ That sen- 
tence indicates the lift in the book, the 
change of spiritual scenery from the first 
horror-haunted stage of this new mind to 
the clearer vision, which is accompanied 
by that ecstasy of a life so new that it is 
still a mere prophecy, but as inevitable as 
birth after gestation. 

And Freda is not the fanatical female 
agitator who has been for some time the 
hag heroine of socialistic fiction, but she 
is the right heroine of the new order. 
She is slim, pretty, adorable. She has an 
epic sense of what is transpiring about 
her, and candle-like power of shedding 
light upon it—her own light. Then, 
again, she is like a phrase of fine music. 
Above all, she is enchantingly feminine, 
with a new kind of archery fitted better 
to that life which shall come after “the 
Cage” has been broken. By “the Cage” 
the author means the tyranny of the law. 

This is Mrs. Johnson’s first book, but 
the unaffected style, the ease and strength 
with which she has put together the vary- 
ing phrases of a difficult situation so as 
to produce a perfect illusion, indicates 
that she may win high rank among the 
writers of the new fiction. 


re) 
Lafcadio Heirn 


Ir would be an interesting speculation 
to trace the influence of isolation upon 
style; it is without question favorable to 
the writing of letters; and we fancy a 
leisureliness in the compositions of men 
who live in far away lands, in fact and 
in spirit isolated from their kind. 

We doubt whether Stevenson could 
have written his letters of wonder and 
charm in London, and we know that 
Lafcadio Hearn could not have composed 
the marvelous series comprised in these 
two large volumes* if he had remained 
in New York, among 
“things that seemed less buildings than fortifi- 


* Tue Lire AND “Lerrers OF LaFcap1o HEARn. By 
— Bisland. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
.00. 


“wise so sensitively self-absorbed, 
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cations—astonishments of loftiness and silent 
power, colossal dreams of stone trying to 
touch the moon——;” “the moment I get into 
all this beastly machinery called ‘New York’ | 
get caught in some belt and whirled madly in 
all directions until I have no sense left. This 
city drives me crazy, or, if you prefer, crazier. 
One has to live by intuition and move by 
steam. Now there are cubic miles of cut 
granite and iron fury between us. I shall 
at once find a hackman to take me away.” 
The fourteen years of life in the Far 
East were rich in literary accomplish- 
ment, not only in the production of the 
greater part of his books, but also, in the 
second volume of Letters, so appealing 
in their beauty. Hearn seemed to de- 
velop a new soul in Japan—‘“one of his 
souls” as he would have said in the whim- 
sical fancy he cherished of a many-souled 
personality, grew sweeter and stronger 
in that “grey-and-blue” country, which 
we think of as “Toyland,” where even 
the trees “seem to know what people say 
about them—seem to have little human 
souls.” He grew out of and away from 
the purely. pagan, Verlaine-Gautier phase 
of his earlier worship, wherein the Greek. 
“the divinely natural, impulses of man 
were always the supreme law, and divine- 
ly right—because natural.” The youth- 
ful artist, working in any medium, is 
prone to be impatient of the prejudices 
of Anglo-Saxon pudency. The beautiful 
is to him always its own justification for 
being, and his inexperience makes him 
unafraid of the nudities of art. Yet 
many years after, when the boy had him- 
self become the father of a boy, and be- 
gan to think of his son’s future, he said: 

“What shall I do with him? Send him to 
grim Puritans, that he may be taught the way 
of the Lord? I am beginning to think that 
really much of the ecclesiastical education 
(bad and cruel as I used to imagine it) is 
founded on the best experience of man under 
civilization, and I uriderstand lots of things 
I used to think superstitious bosh and now 
think solid wisdom.” 


The little son who taught his father so 
much moral philosophy, is the theme of 
many letters which show a human and 
lovable side of the literary artist other- 
and 
“Yakumo Koizumi,” at the head of his 
feudal, Japanese household, so unselfish- 
ly toiling for their support; having no 
longer “any wants personal,” only 
anxious about his family, especially the 
little lad so like his sensitive father, is a 
much nobler, more attractive man than 
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Lafcadio Hearn, seeking self-develop- 
ment at any cost to others or to himself, 
and scornful of the sweet home pieties. 
His life was so romantic. from his birth 
at Lefcada in the Ionian Isles, to his 
death in Japan at the early age of fifty- 
four, that it needs no meretricious art to 
make it absorbing. Mrs. Bisland tells 
the story well, with the full understand- 
ing given by thirty years of uninterrupt- 
ed friendship. But it is best told in the 
letters that compose three-fourths of the 
work—letters not likely to be excelled, 
in our day, for personal charm, exquisite 
phrasing and wide intellectual interests. 
We think of Stevenson, and we pause— 
yet not even he wrote better to his in- 
timates, and it is hard to tell how much 
of his attraction is due to his fine and 
debonaire courage under circumstances 
which mean defeat to most of us. Hearn 
showed courage, too, thru countless dis- 
couragements, and a heart-tragedy which 
the letters hint but never reveal, and 
some of his finest work is like “Poetry— 
the crystallization of all human desire 
after the impossible, the diamond created 
by prodigious pressure of suffering.” 

“I do not believe that any one can expect 
to obtain real success before he is thirty-five 
or forty. You cannot even forge yourself a 
good literary style before thirty and even 
then it will not be perfectly tempered for some 
years. 

“If you like anything I have done, it is be- 
cause I have taken horrible pains with it. 
Eight months of work on one sketch, then 
eight months on another, not yet finished.” 

But his work, tho no less careful be- 
came in time less painfully wrought, and 
his enforced seclusion from literary peo- 
ple of his own race, in the interior of 
Japan, threw him back upon his friends 
afar who were richer by his letters. 


& 


Sex and Society 


Any book which purports to probe 
thru the conventionalities and which has 
inscribed such a title as Sex and Society’ 
upon a red cover is sure to create a 
sensation while the public is in its pres- 
ent nervous state. Professor Thomas’s 
articles began to raise a commotion while 
they were still appearing in the Amer- 


'SexX AND Socrety. Studies in the Social Psychol- 
ogy of Sex. By William I. Thomas. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. $1.50. 
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ican Journal. of Sociology, and he had to 
stand a simultaneous attack from oppo- 
site quarters. Both the woman suf- 
fragists and the anti-suffragists took him 
for an enemy and rivaled each other in 
the virulence of their criticism. This 
would lead one to suppose either that the 
book occupied the safe middle ground or 
that it was carelessly worded. Both sup- 
positions are true. Professor Thomas 
does not take an extreme position nor 
has he promulgated any very novel or 
startlingly radical theories, but he has 
not taken enough pains to make his 
meaning plain and to guard his words 
from misconstruction. Any sociological 
statements on the sex question ought to 
be provided with fenders. 

Most of the misconstructions of the 
theories of Professor Thomas have 
arisen because he has not distinguished 
clearly between those feminine peculiari- 
ties that are inherited and those due to 
custom and tradition. He is not to blame 
for this, for neither he nor any one else 
in the world knows enough to make such 
a distinction. We cannot tell what kind 
of creature “the normal woman” is, still 
less ‘what she might be, because neither 
under savagery nor civilization has she 
had a chance to exist. Professor 
Thomas’s failure to emphasize the extent 
of our ignorance on this fundamental 
question has made him liable to the 
charge of underestimating the abilities 
and character of women. But probably 
nothing less than a footnote at the bot- 
tom of every page would have protected 
him from it. 

Professor Thomas first considers in 
detail the organic differences in the 
sexes, arriving at the conclusion that 

“Man is fitted for feats of, strength and 
bursts of energy; woman has more stability 
and endurance. While woman remains nearer 
to the infantile type, man approaches more to 
the senile. The extreme variational tendency 
of man expresses itself in a larger percentage 
of genius, insanity and idiocy; woman re- 
mains more nearly normal.” 


He then discusses the origin of social 
traits and customs as shown in the lower 
races, the genesis of modesty, the men- 
tal and physical differentiation of the 
sexes, due to diverse employment, and 
the various forms of marriage, drawing 
his facts and illustrations from a -wide 
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range of reading and presenting them in 
a manneg comprehensible and interest- 
ing to the general reader. The most im- 
portant part of the book is that which 
deals with the survival of the usages of 
savagery in modern life, such as the 
double standard of morals, the theory 
that women should be barred from use- 
ful work, the proprietary view of mar- 
riage and the practice of chaperonage. 
We commend the following paragraphs 
to those colleagues of the author who 
are attempting to segregate the students 
in the University of Chicago and there- 
by deepening the intellectual gulf be- 
tween the sexes which he deplores: 


“The world of white civilization is intel- 
lectually rich because it has amassed a rich 
tund of general ideas, and has organized these 
into specialized bodies of knowledge, and has 
also developed a special technique for the 
presentation of this knowledge and standpoint 
to the young members of society, and for lo- 
calizing their attention in special fields of in- 
terest. When for any reason a class of so- 
ciety is excluded from this, process, as women 
have been historically, it must necessarily re- 
main ignorant. But, while no one would make 
any question that women confined as these in 
New Ireland and China, as shown above, must 
have an intelligence as restricted as their mode 
of life, we are apt to lose sight altogether of 
the fact that chivalry and chaperonage and 
modern convention are the persistence of the 
old race habit of contempt for women, and of 
their intellectual sequestration. Men and 
women still form two distinct classes and are 
not in free communication with each other. 

“Women may and do protest against the 
triviality of their lives, but emotional interests 
are more immediate than intellectual ones, 
and human nature does not drift into intellec- 
tual pursuit voluntarily, but is forced into it 
in connection with the urgency of practical 
activities. The women who are obliged to 
work are of the poorer classes, and have not 
that leisure and opportunity preliminary to any 
specialized acquirement ; while those who have 
leisure are supported in that position both by 
money and by precedent and habit, and have 
no immediate stimulation to lift them out of it. 
. . . The general ill-health of girls 
of the better classes, and the equally general 
post-matrimonial breakdown, are probably due 
largely to the fact that the nervous organiza- 
tion demands more normal stimulations and 
reactions than are supplied. The American 
woman of the better classes has superior rights 
and no duties, and yet she is worrying herself to 
death—not over specific troubles, but because 
she has lost her connection with reality. Many 
women, more intelligent and energetic than 
their husbands and brothers, have no more 
serious occupations than to play the house-cat, 
with or without ornament.” 


Professor Thomas says that “child- 


bearing is an incident in the life of the 
normal woman of no more significance 

than the interruption of the work 
of men by their indoor and outdoor 
games.” Mrs. Commander has written « 
book to prove the opposite, that child- 
bearing has become so severe:a tax upon 
women who desire to maintain a high 
standard of life that race-suicide is in- 
evitable unless there is a radical readjust- 
ment of industrial conditions. It is well 
that the publishers put a question mark 
after the title on the cover, for the limi- 
tation of families cannot be called The 
American Idea’, since it has prevailed 
much longer and more extensively in 
Europe than in this country. With Mrs. 
Commander’s ideas our readers are some- 
what acquainted thru her articles in THE 
INDEPENDENT. She does not have so 
much to say about the life of, savages as 
Professor Thomas, but she has inquired 
persistently and promiscuously into the 
life of today, particularly into the reasons 
given by men and women for their dis- 
inclination to have large families. She 
finds that it is among the well-to-do 
women, who have the most liberty and 
leisure, who have. little housework and 
no outside employment, that child-bear- 
ing is most generally avoided, while la- 
boring women and those in the profes- 
sions are more willing to have children, 
notwithstanding the interference with 


their work. 
& 


Two Humorists 


Mr. Bert Leston Taytor, the robust 
mocker of the affectations and frauds of 
the recent boom period of fiction, the in- 
ventor of “Bilioustine”’ and “Book 
Booster,” the laughing castigator of the 
commercialization of a form of art, has 
written a novel.’ It is a serious novel, 
not a parody like that delicious frag- 
ment, “The Stovepipe of Navarre,” but 
none the less is satire again its author’s 
chief aim. Unworthy successes of fic- 
tion are forsaken in the tale for the 
parasites of the world of music. Each 
autumn brings to the metropolis shoals 
of trusting students securely caught by 





2TuHe AMERICAN Ipea. Does the national tendency 
toward a small family point to race suicide or race 
development? By Lydia Kingsmill Commander. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.50. : 

1 THe CuHartatans. By Bert Leston Taylor. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 
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the golden promises of a class of un- 
scrupulous teachers and directors of con- 
servatories, who, since they must live, 
purpose to live as well and comfortably 
as possible. Mr. Taylor attacks a fraud 
of vast proportions. He amuses his 
readers, by the way, with clever carica- 
tures Of poseurs, professional and ama- 
teur, of pretenders of drawing-room and 
concert hall, with sounding of the hol- 
lowness of make-believe that underlies 
so much gushing enthusiasm for all the 
arts, so much ostentatious cultivation of 
culture. 

Thus far the purpose and the satire. 
What about the vehicle, the story itself? 
Truth to tell, Mr. Taylor does not re- 
veal himself as a born novelist, nor can 
it be said that his first effort betrays a 
serious preliminary training of his pen 
for its exacting new employment. As 
fiction the book stands on a par with 
many of the stories its author has satir- 
ized so freely in the past. It is wofully 
lacking in literary distinction, and even 
in literary promise. 

Racy of the soil, always close to com- 
mon American humanity, whether it be 
inland, along shore, afloat, or in partibus, 
Mr. Arthur Colton, on the other hand, 
is as felicitous and finished in his man- 
ner as he is in the selection and arrange- 
ment of his material. He knows how to 
conceal his art, how to efface himself: 
he freely allows his characters to speak 
for themselves, in their own peculiar 
way, according to their own individual- 
ity, with utter unconsciousness of a 
larger and possibly critical audience be- 
yond the pages of the book; best of all, 
his humor is always spontaneous, never 
applied from without, in his own person, 
ever an integral part of the situation and 
of the processes of ratiocination of its 
protagonists. A born story teller, he is 
not forgetful of the results of taking in- 
finite pains. He has been called the 
“American Jacobs,” but his talent ranges 
far wider, and he never repeats himself 
as the English humorist is apt to do. 
Whoever listened to Captain Bucking- 
ham’s yarns of his adventures on “The 
Belted Seas,” and took notice of the life- 
like kitkats of his company of listeners, 
will rejoice as heartily, but in a differ- 
ent manner, over the group which cir- 
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cumstance brought together in the 


course of The Cruise of the Violetta.* 


& . 

The World Machine. The First Phase: The 
Cosmic Mechanism. By Carl Snyder. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50. 
Nothing in Mr. Snyder’s previous work 
has led us to expect so good a book as 
this is. His “New Conceptions of Sci- 
ence” was carelessly written ; full of err- 
ors and of rash, extravagant statements. 
He has not altogether broken himself of 
the -habit of indulging in dogmatic gen- 
eralizations and startling metaphors, but 
he has in this volume achieved a real suc- 
cess in a difficult field. No one, except 
one who has tried to do it, knows how 
hard it is to make the significance and 
importance of a scientific discovery com- 
prehensible to the layman, and to make it 
also interesting and dramatic, as Mr. 
Snyder does, is a greater triumph still. 
He traces the history of the development 
of our ideas of the physical universe from 
Aristarchus to Arrhenius in graphic sen- 
tences, grouping each advance in thought 
about a particular individual, and: giving 
human interest to his narrative by inter- 
weaving picturesque bits of biographical 
detail, so that we feel that we are ac- 
quainted with these great benefactors of 
the human race. This method is, of 
course, the same that has been often suc- 
cessfully employed in histories of litera- 
ture and art, but historians of science 
have been too apt to ignore personalities 
as unworthy of mention, and to confine 
themselves to describing the development 
of abstract ideas as tho they grew spon- 
taneously, like a plant. This impersonal 
style of historical writing is certainly less 
interesting than the semi-biographical 
method, and the latter also gives a truer 
idea of how science really progresses, of 
how it is accelerated and retarded and 
deflected by the idiosyncrasies of its lead- 
ers. Even scientific men by profession 
are apt to have very vague ideas of the 
personality of their predecessors. Their 
names are merely adjectives attached 
to some law or piece of apparatus. But 
in reading these pagés we know them as 
real people and are the more interested 
in their work. The only books like this 





2 Tue Cruise or THE VioLetta. By Arthur Colton, 
New York: Henry Holt & Co.. $1.50, 
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are Draper’s “Intellectual Development 
of Europe” and White’s “Warfare of 
Science,” but the first of these is now an- 
tiquated and the second is too polemical. 
It is a useful book for the public library, 
because it gives to the general reader 
more. information on the history of sci- 
ence than he can find anywhere else in a 
readable form. We would especially 
commend. Mr, Snyder for steering skill- 
fully between the two opposite tempta- 
tions that beset the writer of a history of 
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formal, interesting way, technicalities be- 
ing avoided as much as possible, perhaps 
too much for convenience of identifica- 
tion. The author,,Mrs. Doubleday, occa- 
sionally “talks down” to her -readers in 
a way that.a child who has got beyond 
the Mother Goose stage and is proud of 
it would be apt to resent. -The best feat- 
ure of the volume is the series of sixty- 
three pages of photographs: of wild 
birds, mostly nestlings, all skilfully taken 
and admirably printed. 


HALF-GROWN LITTLE GREEN HERONS ON DRESS PARADE. 


From Blanchan’s “Birds Every Child Should Know.” 


science, that of exaggerating the chance 
element in discoveries, and that of repre- 
senting them as due at a certain date and 
always coming in on time like an express 
train. 


5 
Birds that Every Child Should Know. The 
East. By Neltje Blanchan. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20. 

If “every child” knew all that, in the 
opinion of his teachers, he “should 
know,” he would be as wise as Macau- 
lay’s schoolboy. Not only children, but 
most of their elders, can learn something 
to their advantage about the bird life of 
the eastern part of the United States 
from this book. Nearly a hundred species 
are described and talked about in an in- 


Doubleday. Page. 


The Philosophy of Religion. By Dr. Harald 
HO6ffding. Translated from the German 
edition by B. E. Meyer. New York: The 
MacMillan Co. $3:00. 

Professor Hoffding, of the University 
of Copenhagen, is one of the ablest and 
most distinguished of living European 
writers on philosophical and religious 
subjects. His works on psychology and 
ethics and his occasional writings on 
metaphysical topics have secured him a 
reputation for a thoro grasp of philo- 
sophical problems and skillful literary 
presentation. His Philosophy of Reli- 
gion is a work of high value. The first 
section, entitled epistemological, treats of 
the relation of faith to knowledge, the 
distinction between understanding in the 
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scientific, sense and religious estimation. 
Attention to the considerations here 
brought forward would save many a reli- 
gious writer from confusion and incon- 
clusiveness. The second section, on the 
psychology of religion, is devoted largely 
to the author’s principal thesis, that the 
essense of religion is faith in the principle 
of the conservation of values. Professor 
Hoffding builds upon the Kantian dis- 
tinction between judgments of value and 
judgments of knowledge, and he finds 
the realm of religion in the former 
sphere, and particularly in the sense that 


values must Be reserved.” This is. an - 


original and suggestive account’ of the 
significance of the religious sentiment. 
It is the equivalent in philosophical form 
of .Browning’s exultant faith: 

“There shall never be.one lost good!” 
That. this.is. the weal meaning of. all 
religions, of crude»polytheisms as -well as 
such widely differing.systems as Budd- 


hism and Christianity, is difficult to real- : 


ize and still more difficult to prove, but 
Professor Hoffding’s endeavor to estab- 
lish it is worthy. of careful consideration. 
Knowledge of recent philosophical dis- 
cussions on the, part of the reader is pre- 
supposed. The point of view is that of 
the studeft of modern’ philosophy, not 
that of -the practical.-apologist. The 
author conceives the problem ofthe phil- 
osophy of religion to be to describe and 


analyze faith, not to justify belief nor to- 


defend a particular creed. He has none 
of the enthusiasm for his notion of reli- 
gion which has given Schleiermacher’s 
celebrated definition its remarkable influ- 
ence for the past hundred years. Yet his 
underlying thought is the same—that 
religion is a real and necessary element 
of the life of man, and that it is possible 
to describe it in such manner that it will 
be seen to be indispensable to human 
development. Apart from the main 
argument of the book there are many 
criticisms and suggestions of real insight 
and power. Mr. Meyer’s translation is 
a faithful piece of work. 
Bd 

Richard Elliott, Financier. 

Carling. Boston: L. C. 

$1.50. 

It is curious to observe how old con- 
ditions will survive under new guises. 
Hardly had the historical novel been laid 
aside for a generation or two than we 


By George 
Page & Co. 
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turned to the later fashion, the literature 
of “graft.” This is the day of the story 
of frenzied finance, of dishonest ways of 
growing rich, of the love that is the root 
of all evil. No masterpiece of this new 
fiction has yet been produced—hardly as 
yet a formidable “best-seller.” These 
tales are all notably lacking in literary 
quality ; one calls them novels merely by 
courtesy. Our hurried young writers of 
this class of reading matter, making hay 
while the sun shines, have produced 
nothing thus far worthy to be placed by 
the: side of.such early specimens of*the 
genré.as-“Dotibey & Son” or “Fromont 
Jeune et Rislér Ainé,” nothing, even, to » 
compare’ with Charles Dudley Warner’s 
“Little Journey in the World,” or Har- 
eld Frederic’s “Market Place,” or Nor- 
ris’s “Octopus.” Mr. .George . Carling 
adds another tale to the list, and it is a 
sordid onej but perfunctorily relieved by. 
a touch of easy sentiment. Wealth is its 
theme, and wealth agquinéd by the easiest 
dishonest méthods. ‘Phe grasping hero 
outwits the. great Standard .Wool .Com- 
pany, is p ed by it, resumes the bat* 
tle, and so on, till melodramatic retribu- 
tiofi ends the record, The only feature 
of the book that carries conviction te the 
reader is its exposition of the tpicks of 
“graft.” There is’a et unwholesomie 
fascination in these @etails ofthe ways 


‘of dishonesty on a gigantic scale. 


* 
a ae 
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Correspondence of Two Brothers: Edward 
A —, Eleventh Duke of Somerset, 
and His Brother, Lord Webb Seymour, 
1800 to 1819 and After. By Lady Gwen- 
dolen Ramsden, with portraits and 
other illustrations. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $4.00. 

This is one of those records of cul- 
tured English life welcomed by readers 
of, for example, the Hare biographies. 
The Seymours were prominent in a so- 
cial circle made up of some of the finer 
spirits of the time, earnest, scholarly 
men who contributed to political and sci- 
entific progress. Hallam, Mackintosh, 
Playfair, Davy, and—chief among them 
—Francis Horner, whose early death was 
one of England’s greatest losses in the 
period when the interests of the people 
were beginning to be recognized as of 
paramount importance. The intimate 
correspondence here found on the con- 
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cerns of such men is valuable not only 
for the facts’ and contemporary views 
given, but for the characters revealed by 
it. The Duke- of Somerset, tho not a 
supreme man in any sense, was an active 
appreciator of the needs of popular edu- 
cation and a supporter of Sir Robert 


in case of accident—in short, the claim 
of the title page that this is a complete 
“guide to those who travel in the wilder- 
ness” is thoroly substantiated by the 
text. If you contemplate a camping trip 
next summer this is a good time to study 
up and get your kit ready. 


AN IDEAL CAMPFIRE. 
From Kephart’s “Book of Camping and Woodcraft.” Outing Co. 


Peel. Lord Webb Seymour, a man of 
leisure, used that leisure in study and 
travel, and his journals, of which the vol- 
ume contains much, are charming in their 
appreciation of nature, and their inde- 
pendent and modest judgments of art 
and literature as well as of men. 
& 

The Book of Camping and Woodcraft. By 
Horace Kephart. New York: The Outing 
Publishing Co. $1.50. 

Here is a complete guide to the art of 
camping in comfort. Mr. Kepliart but- 
tonholes you gently, fixes you with his 
woodman’s eye, and if you can escape 
the longing to start for the wilderness at 
the first vacation moment you must be 
an unusual man. For he tells just what 
to wear and to carry with you, just 
where to pitch your tent and how, and 
he sings the joys of the forest trail in a 
hearty voice, full of invitation and man- 
ly cheer. If game is scarce, the author 
is ready with a long list of edible pot 
herbs and salads, nuts and fruits, occu- 


pying twenty pages or so of the book;. 


there are minute and practical directions 
how to dress game and fish, what to do 


A Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels. 
Edited by James Hastings, D. D., with 
the assistance of John A. Selbie, D.D.,, 
and (in the reading of the proofs) of 
John C. Lambert, D.D. Vol. 1, Aaron— 
Knowledge. Large 8vo, pp. xii,. 936 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Sold only }j 
subscription. $6.00. 

Dr. Hastings is not easily satisfied. 
First he issued his four-volume “Diction- 
ary of the Bible,” and scarcely was it is- 
sued when he added a fifth volume to fill 
its gaps. And now he announces an 
equally bulky Dictionary of Christ and 
the Gospels in two volumes, of which the 
first is at hand. The authors of the arti- 
cles are both English and America, 
with a few Germans. Among the Amer- 
icans we count Professor Bacon, of Yale 
(“Aristion”) ; Gilbert, lately of Chicago 
Theological Seminary (“God”); Pro 
fessor Zenos, of McCormick Seminary 
(“Apocalyptic Literature”); Professor 
McPheeters, of Columbia, S. C. (“Au 
thority in Religion”) ; Professor Vos, of 
Princeton (“Covenant”); Prof. Shailer 
Mathews, of Chicago University (“Day 
of Judgment’’); Professor Terry, 0! 
Northwestern University (“Eternal 
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Lite”); Prof. F. H. Foster, lately of 
Pacific Seminary, later of Olivet, Mich. 
(“Humanity of Christ”) ; and Professor 
Kilpatrick, of Toronto (‘‘Incarnation’”). 
Other authors are Professors Alexander, 
of Vanderbilt University; Armstrong, 
Hodge and Warfield, of Princeton ; Beat- 
tie and Dosker, of the Presbyterian Sem- 
inary of Kentucky; Dorgan, Eager and 
Sampey, of the Baptist Seminary at 
Louisville ; Denio, of Bangor; Principal 
Falconer, of the Presbyterian College at 
Halifax, N. S.; Professors Farmer, of 
McMaster University, Toronto ; Gates, of 
Andover; Goodspeed and Newman, of 
Baylor University, Waco, Tex.; Presi- 
dent Moore, Presbyterian Seminary, 
Richmond, Va.; Principal Patrick, of 
Manitoba College; Professors Riggs, of 
‘Auburn; Robinson, of McCormick Sem- 
inary; Sheldon, of Boston University ; 
Stewart, of Lincoln University, Penn. ; 
and President Wood, of Newton Semi- 
nary. If there be one of these who may 
be regarded as somewhat advanced in 
theology, he has no chance to show it in 
the article asSigned to him. For any 
more advanced articles we must. look to 
English writers, like Marcus Dods, who 
writes on “Inspiration.” The Dictionary, 
which is full of all sorts of articles that 
can be attached in any way to Christ and 
the Gospels, is learned and decidedly con- 
servative, and is adapted for both the ex- 
egetic and homiletic use of the preacher. 
& 


Literary Notes 


....Mr. Robert Grier Cook last week gave 
an exhibition at his offices in New York of the 
Caruso caricatures and the plates illustrating 
the catalog of the J. P. Morgan collection of 
Chinese porcelains, which he has published. 


_«s+-The daily Greek newspaper of New 
York, The Atlantis, has published a very good 
modern Greek-English and English-Greek dic- 
tionary, complete in one volume. It attempts 
omething more than the usual pocket edition. 
The price is $2. 


.... Those of our readers who have written 
to inquire where they could learn something 
more about pragmatism will be glad to learn 
that Professor James’s lectures on that subject 
are being published in the Popular Science 
Monthly, beginning with the March number. 


-;--A new edition of Ridpath’s Library of 
Universal Literature has been issued. This work 
has been so long before the public that no 
Teview of it is necessary. In its 25 volymes 
of moderate size it gives brief biographical 
sketches of more than 2,300 authors of all 
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ages and languages, with short extracts from 
their works. 


....-Tlwo hundred and* seventy-six illustra- 
tions in two hundred and seventy-six pages 
appear to be the justification for a reprint of 
Thackeray's Ballads and Songs, brought out 
oy J. P. Putnam’s Sons at $1.50. The draw- 
ings are by H. M. Brock and catch the eye by 
being in the manner of Hugh Thompson. In 
make-up the book lacks distinction, and seems, 
moreover, peculiarly out of the harmony with 
the subject matter. 


....4 Boy’s Experience Abroad is the nar- 
rative of the European travels of a youthful 
author, C. F. King, Jr. “My father told me 
that if I would be good at school and catch 
up in my studies, and also if my brother, 
Cabaniss, was good and catight up in his 
studies, and I would agree to write a com- 
plete diary about my trip, he would take me 
with him on his vacation to Europe. And so 
this is the result.” The book is very well il- 
lustrated and is as interesting as could be ex- 
pected under the circumstances. (C. M. Clark 
Co., Boston, $1.50.) 

.... The peculiar individuality of Coventry 

Patmore’s verse will always limit his circle ot 
admirers. Nevertheless, it is fitting that there 
should be a definitive edition of his poeticai 
work, and nothing could be in better taste than 
the volume Poems. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.75.) An introduction by Basil 
Champneys gives a brief sketch of the poet, 
and, what is more to the point, a delicate and 
illuminating estimate of his poems. In his 
youth Patmore was praised by Thackeray; he 
and Tennyson were‘at one time warm friends, 
tho afterward estranged; and he numbered 
among his intimates Carlyle, Ruskin, Brown- 
ing and men of similar distinction. Of him- 
self he says: “I have written little, but it is all 
my best. I have never spoken when I had 
nothing to say, nor spared time or labor to 
make my words true. I have respected poster- 
ity; and, should there be a posterity which 
cares for letters, I dare to hope that it will 
respect me.” 
* ....The Virginia Company, which established 
and maintained the first permanent English 
settlement in America, has left but few of its 
records for the historian of today. When it 
was overturned in 1624 King James suppressed 
its papers as well as its privileges. A copy of 
its Court Book, which escaped the confisca- 
tion, and is now in the Library of Congress, 
has been printed in full by the Library. Since 
only extracts from the book have been printed 
hitherto, the appearance of the volume in this 
Jamestown Memorial year is eminently suita- 
ble. It forms two volumes of over 1,300 pages, 
large quarto, printed on Old Stratford paper, 
with special type for special characters, and 
some facsimiles. It is preceded by an his- 
torical and bibliographical introduction of over 
200 pages by Miss Susan M. Kingsbury, A. M., 
Ph. D., the editor, and a preface by Prof. Her- 
bert L. Osgood, of Columbia, under whose 
general advice the material was prepared for 
publication. It is a very handsome piece of 
book-making, and is sold for $4, post free. 





Editorials 


Doing the People 


A RAILROAD Official the other day pub- 
lished a plea for “justice to the railroads.” 
The comment of an up-State Reuben was 
concise and unequivocal, notwithstand- 
ing its grammatical form: “They don't 
deserve no justice, and they ain’t a-goin’ 
to get none!” 

It is pretty generally acknowledged 
that the railroad corporations and the 
people are not just now on the best of 
terms. There is a popular impression 
that the railroads are retaliating upon the 
people for their State and Federal legis- 
lation, and for:certain exemplary punish- 
ments, like those inflicted by Judge Holt 
upon the New York Central. Quite pos- 
sibly there is some retaliation going on, 
but we do not imagine that it is the im- 
mediate cause of all the horrible railway 
accidents from day to day reported. The 
notion that railway directors sit up nights 
to plan out the details of such massacres 
as that on the Harlem line the other 
night, we imagine, is somewhat exagger- 
ated. 

However, the neglectsof roadbed and 
rolling stock and the overworking of em- 
ployees may accomplish a good deal in 
the way of homicide and other destruc- 
tion which is not specifically planned, and 
that this form of retaliation is being tried 
there is some reason to suspect. 

Not only so, but in certain particular 
ways the railway officials, by their own 


admission, are trying to make the public: 


“tired’ of “meddling legislation.” The 
Pennsylvania and the New York Central 
lines are in so many words threatening 
to make the running time from New 
York to Chicago for all trains twenty- 
eight hours, if Illinois follows the exam- 
ple of Ohio and Indiana in two-cents-a- 
mile legislation. They say that fast 
trains can’t be maintained except on an 
extra fare basis, 

This threat will undoubtedly influence 
a large class of voters who, do not ride 
on palatial trains, as well as the rich peo- 
ple who do. The average voter is quite 
as much swayed by what he dreams of 
doing some .day or other as by what he 
does or has once done. Stock gambling 
is kept going by the fools who have never 
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yet made fortunes in that way, but who 
confidently expect to make them pretty 
soon. The unscrupulous use of “the 
rights of property” is made possible by 
the millions who are less concerned that 
they are now impoverished by the trust 
magnate and the grafter than they would 
be by the certainty that they could no 
longer hope to become grafters and mag- 
nates themselves. So many a rural legis- 
lator will think twice before he votes to 
lay off the eighteen-hour train that he or 


his “wimmin folks” might some day take 


a ride on. 

Nevertheless, the general welfare will 
be promoted if Congress and the State 
legislators go right on with their contem- 
plated legislation. It would-be a good 
thing for everybody if, for a term of 
years, the more than luxuriously equippea 
fast trains should be dropped out of serv- 
ice. There would be an opportunity then 
to improve the quality of the service 
which the common herd has to put up 
with. It is to be feared that the average 
railroad traveler has not taken the trouble 
to make such comparisons as he ought to 
make between the trains that he has to 
depend on and those that more highly 
favored individuals enjoy. He rides in 
cars that are shaky, flat-wheeled, mal- 
odorous, filthy with bacteria, indecent in 
their sleeping accommodations, poorly 
provided with dining car service, and 
habitually behind time—all; that the re- 
sources of the roads may be concentrated 
upon speed and luxury for the million- 
aires, 

A detailed comparison of these points 
would reveal the untruthfulness of most 
of the statements about the alleged supe- 
riority of American railway service un- 
der private management to the German 
service under state management. It is 
true that the luxurious fast trains in 
America are in most respects superior to 
the best German trains. On the other 
hand, the second and third-class service 
in Germany is immeasurably superior to 
the service that a majority of Americans 
are acquainted with. 

The simple truth in the whole compli- 
cated story of the American railroad 
business is that discrimination has been 
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carried to the point at which the public 
balks. In both tke freight and the pas- 
senger service the people in general have 
been “done,” cleverly and comprehensive- 
ly, in the interest of a small and power- 
ful privileged class. The railroad offi- 
cials are now assuming that by the 
method of retaliation against legislation 
and control they can keep on in their 
good old trade of “doing” the general 
public. We sincerely hope that the pub- 
lic will take them at their word, enforce 
reasonable rates and equality of treat- 
ment, stand by a while, and see what will 
happen. 
& 


Separation in Great Britain 


Ir is no meaningless warning that the 
House of Commons has given to the Es- 
tablished Church of England in a definite 
vate in favor of disestablishment. It is 
true that this was no bill to create an act 
of disestablishment, merely a resolution 
of principles, and not a Cabinet proposal, 
but offered by a private member. Yet 
it is startling and most hopeful to see 
that the Prime Minister voted for it, and 
that it carried the House. And be it re- 
membered that this means that not a few 
Liberals who are members of the Church 
of England must have voted for it. Not 
for some thirty years has a direct vote 
on the subject come before the House, 
and then it was overwhelmingly defeated. 

Public sentiment has developed in a 
generation. Within this time the Church 
has been disestablished in Ireland, by the 
courage of that good churchman, Glad- 
stone; and by this time everybody sees 
and knows that it is as indecent to give 
ecclesiastical favor to a small minority 
in Wales as it was in Ireland. Even in 
England half the people are Noncon- 
formists. 

Besides, there is a rapid growth in 
favor of disestablishment in the Church 
of England itself, and especially in the 
Ritualistic ranks of the clergy. A sense 
of the authority of the Church which is 
of the essence of High Churchism as well 
as of Ritualism, must act against the 
Erastianism which sets the State over the 
Church. There is no Catholic nation in 
the world in which the State has such su- 
preme power over the Church as is the 
case in England. In France. under the 


Concordat, Napoleon could only nomin- 
ate the bishops and the Pope had the 
power of accepting or refusing them, 
and then the Pope instituted them. In 
France Napoleon had no right of judg- 
ment in an ecclesiastical trial. But in 
England the King, or his Prime Minister, 
who may be a Dissenter or a Free-think- 
er, appoints the bishops ; and when a case 
arises of Church rights or Church faith, : 
the House of Lords, whoever the mem- 
bers may be, have the final decision. It 
is a most illogical and unchristian condi- 
tion of things by which the Church is 
ruled by persons who may have no inter- 
est and no faith in it. Think of John 
Morley in solemn conclave with the Cabi- 
net and advising King Edward who 
should be Primate of England, and 
whether candies and incense shall be used 
in worship; and yet such a case might 
occur. 

France has settled the difficulty logical- 
ly, for France-is logical. It declares for 
the absolute separation of Church and 
State. England will not do it in this 
Parliament or the next, for England is 
patient and not logical. This Parliament, 
the best for a generation, will dissolve in 
a year or two, and will be replaced by 
another Parliament of a different politi- 
cal faith. This Parliament is too good 
for the people to hold to.° Already the 
by-elections are going conservative, and 
the election last Saturday in London 
shows an extraordinary reversal of pub- 
lic opinion. A bill to ‘abolish the State 
Church in Wales may carry the Com- 
mons, to be again defeated by the Lords. 
The proposal to restrict the authority of 
the Lords is essentially just, but justice 
is slow - footed, so that we must prob- 
ably wait for ten years longer, until the 
next Conservative Parliament is replaced 
by another Liberal one. We cannot suffi- 
ciently thank the wisdom of our fathers 
who insisted that there should be no 
union of Church and State in this coun- 


try. . s 
The Harriman Inquiry 


AFTER testifying before the Commis- 
sion in New York, Mr. Harriman went 
to Washington for recreation. There he 
expressed for publication some of his 
opinions about railways, fair play, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the disagreeable atti- 
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tude of unsuccessful men toward those 
who have accomplished something. Of 
Mr. Roosevelt, who had received him 
and his little son courteously at the 
White House, he was kind enough to 
say: “He means well, but he does not 
know how.” It was unfortunate, he re- 
marked, that the President had not sub- 
jected himself “to more discipline” and 
been trained in business affairs. “He 
could do great things if he only had 
more fixity of purpose.” Turning to “the 
reform agitation” which had driven him 
to the witness stand, he deplored “the 
tendency of unsuccessful men to assail 
those who are successful.” 

Those who are curious to learn what 
the president of the Union Pacific, the 
Southern Pacific and other railway com- 
panies means by success, and what he 
has accomplished by fixity of purpose, 
have only to read the record of his recent 
testimony, and of the evidence submitted 
in connection with it. There is no more 


shameful chapter in the history of Amer- 
ican railway finance. The whole country . 
has been shocked by it. 


Following the 
life insurance scandals, and in some de- 
gree related to them, the railway bucca- 
neering of Mr. Harriman and his allies 
has seemed, to the honest people of the 
United States, an additional and intoler- 
able disgrace. But the chief offender, re- 
garding his career as an example of that 
“success” which excites the hatred of 
the envious, compares his own wisdom 
with the undisciplined ignorance of the 
President of the United States, and 
mourns as he thinks how great a pirate 
was lost when Theodore Roosevelt was 
trained in the ways of honest men. 
Owing to what he calls ‘the unfair 
methods of the Administration, as car- 
ried out by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission,” Mr. Harriman says, “there 


is now no incentive for a man to be suc- 


cessful.” But he is “sure that in the end 
the old American spirit of fair play will 
prevail.” We are confident that it will, 
but nothing could be more annoying and 
discouraging to Mr. Harriman and his 
kind. Fair play! Were any trates of it 
perceptible in the looting of the Chicago 
& Alton, in the 30 per cent. dividend to 
the Harriman syndicate, in the sales of 
the syndicate’s bonds to the life insur- 
ance companies, in the withholding of 
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Southern Pacific earnings reports, in the 
Union Pacific dividend incident of last 
August, or in the sales of millions’ worth 
of stock to the Union Pacific by its own 
directors ? 

Some weeks ago we set forth the: his- 
tory of the sale of nearly $50,000,000 
worth of Illinois Central stock to the 
Union Pacific, and the record of the 
August dividend incident, so far as it 
could then be obtained. Mr. Harriman 
has since refused to testify as to the 
missing. parts of that record. Why? 
Are they to his discredit? Is he ashamed 
of them? Do they not indicate the disci- 
pline of his mind and his fixity of pur- 
pose? But those were only two in a long 
series of similar incidents of which now, 
thanks to the Commission, the public has 
knowledge. Mr. Harriman should un- 
derstand that his refusal to disclose the 
character and extent of his personal in- 
terest in those transactions tends inev- 
itably to confirm those suspicions which 
are most discreditable to him, as the 
company’s controlling officer. 

That he has been its controlling officer 
is shown by the undisputed record, and 
especially by ‘such action of the com- 
pany’s board as the passage of the reso- 
lution of July 26, 1906. And this leads 
us to a consideration of the responsibility 
of the directors. A few of these were 
intimately associated with him in official 
and other transactions. It is not surpris- 
ing that he should have had their sup- 

ort. It could not be expected that Mr. 
ockefeller, Mr. Rogers and Mr. Still- 
man would oppose him. Two of them 
had joined him in the sale of a great 
quantity of Illinois Central stock to the 
company. But how did it come about 
that all the other members of the board, 
together with the Southern Pacific direc- 
tors, gave their approval to his acts and 
granted to him extraordinary power? 

Their names appear in the record of the 
meeting of August 15. Have Messrs. 
Charles A. Peabody, Henry C. Frick, R. 
S. Lovett, A. J. Earling and R. W. Goe- 
let nothing to say now as to all that has 
been done’ with the approval of the 
Union Pacific board? They were pres- 
ent at that meeting (to which we refer 
mainly because the record of it is access- 
ible), with Messrs. Harriman, William 
G. Rockefeller, H. H. Rogers and James 
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Stillman. The absent directors were 
Messrs. P. A. Valentine, David Willcox, 
Marvin Hughitt, W. D. Cornish, Oliver 
Ames and J. F. Smith. Have these gen- 
tlemen also been in full accord with Mr. 
Harriman? Has his exercise of power 
been satisfactory to them? Was their 
support given to him with respect to all 
the transactions that are now exciting so 
much public interest? If not, it is time 
for them to say so. 

What is to be the effect of the investi- 
gation? Undoubtedly there will be a 
demand for legislation more stringent 
than the new Rate law. We are speaking 
only of the financial operations and not 
of the evidence concerning the elimina- 
tion of railway competition west of the 
Mississippi and south of the Hill roads. 
A majority of the people will insist upon 
the enactment of laws to prevent, if pos- 
sible, such transactions. When railway 


men shall complain of such legislation 
they will justly be reminded that it is the 
fruit of the offenses of our greatest asso- 
ciation or combination of railroad_ lines. 


If it shall appear that’ relief cannot be 
obtained by legislative regulation, then 
the railways will be confronted by a pop- 
ular demand for Government ownership, 
to which they will be forced to submit. 


a 
Why Stevens Quit 


ALTHO we are obliged to confess that 
the resignation of John S. Stevens as 
Chief Engineer of the Panama Canal, 
after eighteen months’ service, is as 
much of a surprise to us as it is to any 
one, yet we cannot resist the temptation 
of recalling the fact that we foretold his 
downfall a year ago. We had “the high- 
est authority,” as the Washington corre- 
spondents always say, for this prophecy. 
The said authority in this case was noth- 
ing less than the Holy Scripture, and the 
proof text is to be found in the twenty- 
sixth verse of the sixth chapter of Luke, 
and reads as follows: “Woe unto you 
when all men shall speak well of you.” 
Surely, if that verse ever fitted any man 
it was Mr. Stevens. High and low, 
Panama and Washington, silver men and 
gold men, all joined at that time in a 
chorus of praise, the only differences be- 
ing in the vocabulary used to express it. 
He was foreordained to bring order out 
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of chaos; he was the right man in the 
right place; he was Johnny-on-the-spot, 
the spot being wherever’ he was most 
needed at the moment; he was no quit- 
ter; he was going to fight it out on this 
line if it took all summer. 

And now, just when the bothersome 
details of preparation and organization 
had been cleared away, when the vast 
machine which he had set up, was ready 
to be put in motion, and when he was 
about to be made the head of the Com- 
mission, and practically autocrat of the 
Isthmus, he quits. At first we were puz- 
zled to know why, and being unwilling 
to suffer the humiliation of being the 
only periodical which was not able to 
explain the psychology of Mr. Stevens 
to its redders, we diligently searched the 
columns of our contemporaries, so we 
can now give what seems to be a toler- 
ably complete summary of the reasons 
for his actions. Mr. Stevens resigned 
because he discovered that the founda- 
tions of the Gatun dam were unsafe; be- 
cause he found that the construction of 
the canal would injure the transcon- 
tinental railroads; because Mrs. Stevens 
wanted him to come home; because Chi- 
nese were or were not going to be em- 
ployed; because his books became cov- 
ered with a thick green mold; because 
the Senators found fault .with him; be- 
cause he was not getting enough glory; 
because he did not like Oliver, who is 
not going to get the contract anyway; 
because the ‘Panama Canal is not a big 
enough job to occupy his talents ; because 
the President dictated to him; because 
he dictated to the President; because he 
did not approve of the form of contract, 
which he drew up himself; because he 
wouldn’t work under army officers; be- 
cause other people got more money; be- 
cause his health was poor; because he 
could not play golf on the Isthmus, this 
being so narrow that a slicing shot is apt 
to lose a ball in the Atlantic or Pacific 
hazard; because he was offered another 
job; because ‘he was crazy. Taken alto- 
gether, these certainly constitute a suffi- 
cient reason. Far be it from us to dis- 
criminate between the opinions of our 
esteemed contemporaries, and may an 
equal distance be placed between us and 
the temptation to add any of our own to ~ 
the list. All that Mr. Stevens himself 
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has said is that the President knows why 
he resigned and can tell if he wants to. 
No tear is discernible in the presidential 
eye and Mr. Taft administers no re- 
proof. The Secretary seems, in fact, to 
have exhausted his powers of admonition 
on Wallace. Dauchy, Shonts, Stevens 
and a lot of valuable men of lesser dis- 
tinction have been allowed to slip out of 
the harness without a word of remon- 
strance. 

Now we are to have a regime of army 
engineers, men who have to go where 
they are ordered and who cannot resign. 
The voluntary system never has worked 
well in the tropics. That is why slave 
labor or its modern equivalent, contract 
labor, has been often regarded as indis- 
pensable in great undertakings. We 
have been carrying on the canal cam- 
paign for only three years, and already 
have to draft our engineers. It was in 
Panama, or some country near there, 
that a Governor sent this memorable 
answer to the President who had issued 
a requisition on his province for more 
troops to defend the liberties of the na- 
tion: “I am sending you according to 
order ten more volunteers. Please re- 
turn the rope.” We call the attention 
of the Canal Commission to the ad- 
mirable economy implied in this re- 
quest. 

We have confidence that the army 
men will do their duty in thi new and 
difficult field as they have elsewhere. 
Certainly the sanitary department which 
has been under military management 
has not been inferior to the construc- 
tion department, which has been hither- 
to under civilian control. An army of- 
ficer is used to having things said about 
him in the papers without talking back. 
Mr. Stevens, however, could not have 
been affected by the published criticism 
of Isthmian affairs, because he told us 
that he never read any newspaper or 
magazine articles on Panama unless he 
was ordered to by the Government. 

The unfortunate thing about swap- 
ping horses while we are crossing the 
Isthmus is the delay. Two years was 
the time allowed for the preparatory 
period. By May 4th next we will have 
spent three years in preliminaries, and 
Major Goethals, the new Chief En- 
gineer, is to have six months if neces- 


sary to look over the d and decide 
on his plans of wo If he decides 
then that part of the work can be best 
done by contract, another postponement 
will be necessary. In the meantime, of 
course, the digging of the Culebra Cut 
can go on, but the real crux.of the 
canal, as now planned, is not the cut, 
but the great dirt dam at Gatun, with its 
double staircase of locks. If work were 
to begin on this now, it is not likely that 
it would be completed . by the time the 
rest of the canal is dug. Yet this is the 
part which is most likely to be done by 
contractors, because it requires more 
specialized skill than dredging or dig- 
ging in the canal prism. We have made 
a good deal of fun of the Frenchmen. 
Perhaps we will wish we had not when 
we observe that we have done less work 
and spent more money than the De 
Lesseps Company did in their first three 
years, notwithstanding that we have 
ninety-five ton steam shovels where they 
had pickaxes and spades. 


2 
Consumption: Its Origin and 
‘ Prevention 


WE publish this week an article by 
Prof. E. von Behring, of the University 
of Marburg, Germany, in which he ad- 
vances what cannot but seem to most 
people unfamiliar with recent medical 
literature some rather new and startling 
ideas with regard to the epidemic reign 
of that most serious scourge of hu- 
manity—consumption. It has common- 
ly been considered that our knowledge 
of the causation of this disease was 
rather exhaustive, especially since the 
detailed studies of it which have fol- 
lowed the discovery of the tubercle 
bacillus by Professor Koch. As Pro- 
fessor Behring is one of the most dis- 
tinguished bacteriologists and as his dis- 
covery of diphtheria antitoxin has 
stamped him as a practical inventive 
genius of great capacity, his ideas must 
be given an attentive hearing. This 1s 
all the more necessary, because in re- 
cent years Behring’s time has been al- 
most exclusively devoted to the study of 
tuberculosis, and he has succeeded in 
accomplishing some excellent work of 
the most informing character. Any- 
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thing that he says in the matter receives 
the immediate attention of his colleagues 
thruout the world, tho, like the ex- 
pression of any other medical scientist, 
no matter how distinguished, it needs to 
pass thru the fires of criticism to be 
cleansed of personal dross before reach- 
ing general acceptance. 

Koch’s and Behring’s ideas as to the 
source Of most cases of tuberculosis are 
almost diametrically opposed. Koch 
considers, as indeed do most of the au- 
thorities in tuberculosis, and it is sup- 
posed to be a commonplace in etiology, 
that pulmonary consumption in human 
beings is caused by breathing in, in con- 
taminated air, tubercle bacilli, which find 
lodgment in the lungs and set up an 
active disease process there. Behring 
asserts that consumption is very rarely 
acquired in this manner. Most people, 
according to him, have acquired the dis- 
ease in early childhood thru contam- 
inated milk, and tho it remains latent for 
many years, it eventually develops a 
virulence which causes it to spread in 
the tissues, and thus may make the local 
affection a fatal infection. The bacilli 
that find their way into the human sys- 
tem thru the milk are absorbed by the 
intestines and carried to the lungs thru 
the blood and the lymph. Behring even 
insists that when consumption, as in rare 
cases he admits it is, is‘ acquired thru 
the air, it is because the bacilli which 
gain ‘entrance thru the mouth or nos- 
tris are swallowed with the food and 
then are carried once more from the 
digestive tract thru the blood and lymph 
to the pulmonary tissues. 

The most’ striking difference between 
the two German authorities in their 
views’ as to the causation of tuberculosis 
of the lungs is that Koch regards in- 
fection in adult life as the most im- 
portant factor for the development of 
pulmonary consumption, while Behring 
asserts and maintains that the decisive 
tuberculosis infections occur in child- 
hood. He reiterates emphatically his 
opinion that “babies’ milk is the prin- 
cipal source of consumption, and that 
consumption is the last verse of the song 
which is first sung to the suckling in 
infancy.” It has long been well known 
that infants were very liable to contract 


consumption if they were allowed in 
rooms inhabited by consumptives. This 
was more true in the past than it is in 
the present. Every time a consumptive 
coughs a certain number of germs are 
scattered over an area of from three to 
five feet in his immediate neighborhood 
unless the precaution is taken of apply- 
ing a handkerchief to the mouth. These 
germs may be demonstrated by exposing 
culture media in shallow dishes within 
a short radius of the coughing con- 
sumptive. Such germs as find their way 
to the floor are likely to be picked up 
by children in creeping, and when they 
became dried are disturbed by every one 
who moves in the room, tho usually they 
do not rise more than a foot or two, so 
that they are dangerous only for the lit- 
tle ones. Behring’s reasons for consid- 
ering that consumption is frequent in 
childhood, however, are quite apart from 
this. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the 
views of these-two acknowledged au- 
thorities are startlingly different. Koch 
would end consumption by taking care 
of the sputum of consumptives, and in- 
sists that if he could sterilize all the 
secretions and excretions of patients 
suffering from the affection he would be 
able to eradicate the disease. Behring 
considers that this is only a secondary 
means of protection for human beings, 
and that while undoubtedly the scatter- 
ing of sputum should be prevented, the 
thoro enforcement of all the regulations 
in this matter would not prevent further 
development of tuberculosis, since most 
of it comes, not from other human be- 
ings, but from animals, and especially 
from the cow. Koch considers the care 
of cattle as a work of only slight value 
for the prevention of human tubercu- 
losis, while Behring insists that it is the 
most important element in the consump- 
tive problem. The two men could not 
well be further apart in their views, and 
the fact that both are leaders in thought 
only emphasizes how much medicine at 
the present moment is in this regard in 
a state of transition. 

One thing, however, is perfectly clear 
from this discussion, and that is that it 
is above ail, in the early years of life, 
that precautions must be taken to pre- 
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vent the acquisition of this dread dis- 
ease, which carries off so many young 
people just as they reach adult life. Both 
these specialists are a unit in declaring 
the susceptibility of the child, and it is 
evident that not only the infectious pos- 
sibilities of inspired dust must be recog- 
nized, but that also the possibilities of 
food becoming an agent. for the carry- 
ing of infectious material must never be 
forgotten. There have been curious 
ebbs and flows of medical opinion in 
this matter, and at times the food in- 
fectious factors have been thought quite 
negligible. The results are so serious 
that evidently both sets of precautions 
should be taken, and not only the better 
housing, but the better feeding of the 
poor in our large cities must be looked 
to if the upper classes are to be free 
from the danger of tuberculous con- 
tagion, which the presence of the poor- 
ly fed in crowded centers of population 
always brings with it. 

With regard to Behring’s suggestion 
that he now has a vaccine which will 
prevent the development of consumption 
if used in healthy children, only time can 
tell the story. A little more than a cen- 
tury ago it looked like utter foolishness 
to think that people would submit vol- 
untarily to having an attack of cow- 
pox in order to escape the danger of 
smallpox. Now all the world is agreed 
that this is a perfectly sensible mode of 
action, and tho in spite of all the im- 
provements in vaccine materials and the 
precautions taken with regard to it, 
there is a slight death rate from vaccina- 
tion, all the world of sensible people 
willingly submits to it. It is possible 
that tuberculous parents may realize the 
dangers for their children with sufficient 
poignancy to make them readily permit 
their children to be treated by Behring’s 
new method, but the outlook is even less 
hopeful than it was oné hundred years 
ago for vaccination. In the meantime 
Behring’s methods applied to cattle are 
known to be successful in preventing 
them, and it is possible that the wide- 
spread use of his vaccine material may 
so lessen bovine tuberculosis that there 
will eventually be no tuberculous milk 
to become a source of contagion for in- 
fants. This is the more hopeful side of 
his article. 


Senator Spooner. 
one of the ablest and 
most useful and 
most experienced members of the United 
States Senate, has sent in his resigna- 
tion of that office to the Governor of 
Wisconsin. He gives only one fgason 
for this act, two years before his term 
expires, namely, that he cannot afford to 
keep the office. To his great honor he 
has refused to engage in private busi- 
ness while in office, fearing that it 
would interfere with his public duties. 
This is a conscientiousness that might 
be commended to other legislators, 
some of whom are in prison for over- 
doing private business. But while we 
honor his scruples while in office, we 
are not quite so certain that he sets a 
good example in resigning for the sole 
reason given that he feels it his duty to 
himself and his family to return to a 
more lucrative profession. That raises 
the question what are one’s duties to 
himself and his family in the matter of 
money. The Senatorship will give a 
fair and sufficient income for one to live 
very modestly, and even to save enough 
to educate one’s children. To be sure, 
he cannot in that case entertain very 
much, but he can live decently. If a 
soldier must put his country before his 
own life or the comfort of his family, 
may not any other citizen be drafted to 
a similar service? It is not necessary 
to leave wealth to one’s children; they 
may be better without it. But it is 
necessary to obey one’s country’s call, 
with something of that same spirit of 
self-sacrifice, and even the sacrifice of 
one’s household, which Socrates ex- 
pressed when explaining why he did not 
escape the doom of death. But we may 
presume that Senator Spooner modestly 
believes that Wisconsin has many other 
citizens who can serve the State and the 
nation as well as he. Yet they have not 
his experience. 


Senator Spooner’s 
Resignation 


Whether or not Mrs. Eddy 


Mrs. Eddy’s  ;. legally competent to 


Benity manage her own affairs is 
likely to be settled by court proceedings, 
inasmuch as her son and other relatives 
have brought the question for decision. 
The effort has been assiduously made by 
those who are next to her to prove her 
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in good mental condition, but her son, 
who visited her a few weeks ago, de- 
clares that she is so weakened in body 
and mind as to be incompetent, and that 
seems to be the public impression, grow- 
ing out, partly, from the result of the 
attempt not very long ago to show her 
to a body of newspaper reporters. That 
call was cut so short that it left an un- 
favorable impression, notwithstanding 
her letter to THE INDEPENDENT and the 
assurance of her attendants. Whether 
or not she is in sound mental condition 
is, we presume, of no ecclesiastical im- 
portance, for it has never been pretended 
that she was immortal, or that she would 
not, in the ordinary course of nature, 
grow feeble as she grew old and die like 
other frail mortals. Christian Science 
does not exclude death or senility. And 
we should be surprised if so shrewd a 
woman, and so well guarded, and one 
who had so clear a view of the value of 
money, had not made her will years ago 
—her advisers would not have failed to 
see to that. Doubtless her wealth—and 


it must be very large—will go, as it 
should go, to the support of her organ- 


ization. It came from the devotees of 
Christian Science and should go back to 
them, rather than to her relatives, with 
whom she had and sought no close rela- 
tions. It is a pity that the leaders of 
new religious revelations, like Dr. Dowie 
and Mrs, Eddy, could not go up in glory 
like Elijah, or disappear at a good old 
age like Moses on Mount Nebo, with 
eyes undimmed and natural powers un- 
abated, while some Elisha watches the 
fiery chariot ascend. and receives the 
prophetic mantle, or some Joshua sur- 
vives to lead the victorious host. But 
they die like common men and perish 
like one of the people. 


rd 


One of the most hopeful 
signs of intellectual and 
moral sanity on the part of 
institutions of education appears in the 
refusal of the authorities of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology to al- 
low the senior class to graduate in cap 
and gown. Fifty years ago graduating 
classes appeared on the stage drest like 
other young gentlemen, in masculine at- 
tire. Then, like an infection which be- 


Technologic 
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comes an epidemic imported from 
abroad, a craze came over our colleges. 
It was thought that collegians were 
somewhat different generically from oth- 
er humans, and must have their heads 
roofed «with square boards, and their 
bodies swathed in black gowns, a separate 
third sex, like men, women and priests. 
Then even the grave dons foregathered 
in council and decided to distribute the 
polychrome scale of hoods between uni- 
versities and professions, so that the rev- 
erend doctor of divinity might be dis- 
tinguished from the prismatic hue of the 
learned doctor of laws. Thus modest 
scholarship was transformed to the 
dudish display of clothes, so that an aca- 
demic procession became a show of flow- 
ing silk and quatre-cornered head-gear 
and variegated colormaniac linings of 
hoods, which we gazed upon instead of 
on discrete and discreet scholarly men, It 
ought to be the policy and the principle 
of educated men never to separate them- 
selves conceitedly from others, but to re- 
member that they should know enough 
to be the most democratic of all men and 
be one with those about them, and above 
all things make no display of assumed 
privileges. It is as vulgar for collegians 
to make a show of superior learning, 
which very likely they don’t possess, as 
it is for millionaires to make a show of 
their wealth. We are not surprised that 
this protest comes from an institute of 
technology, for its students and grad- 
uates are devoted to studies that put them 
in blouses, and ally them most to the 
work and business of ordinary mortals. 


a 


The election to the Lon- 
don County Council has 
gone against the Pro- 
gressives and in favor of the so-called 
Reformers. It is a temporary misfor- 
tune, but not so great as it might seem. 
For eighteen years a Progressive ma- 
jority has been providing a better Lon- 
don with public utilities provided out of 
the public purse. Under better sani- 
tary conditions the death rate has been 
reduced. The fire brigade has been 
doubled and fires reduced to a mini- 
mum. Some 2,500 acres of parks and 
breathing spaces have been opened to 
the people, and filled with games and 


The London 
Election 
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music and temperance refreshments, 
and the drink bill has gone down. The 
South of London has municipal tram 
cars said to be the finest in the world, 
and they pay, after providing $1,500,000 
for street improvements. They have 
supplied steamboats for river travel and 
excursions that already almost, but not 
quite, pay the cost. The complaint is 
of increase of taxation; but that increase 
has been very moderate, and to make it 
seem large the enemies of municipal 
ownership, in their attack on “pro- 
gressive Socialism,” have had to add in 
the capitalization of tramways that pay 
a profit. What they really fear is the 
equalization -of taxation, under which 
the money of the Westminster district 
would have to bear their burden of sup- 
porting the expense of caring for the 
slums. And with Westminster have 
been the breweries and all the public 
houses; and they have raised a terrible 
cry for retrenchment and against “So- 
cialism.” Their ends are divid-ends, 
and they are ‘temporarily successful. 
But what has been secured cannot be 
immediately lost; only further progress 
and fair taxation will be postponed. 


& 


Under the ban the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Index has, at its last session, 
placed the following books: The Abbé 
Lefranc’s “The Conflict of Science and 
Religion,” Paris; “Jesuitism and Its 
Abuses,” and “Crisis of the Company of 
Jesus,” Madrid, by Sigismundo Pey- 
Odeix, and “The Biblical Question in 
the Nineteenth Century,” Paris by the 
Abbé Houtin. The usual prohibition ‘is 
added as follows, in good Latin: 

“Therefore, let no one, of whatever rank or 
_ condition, dare in future, in any place or in 
any language, either to publish, or to read, or 
to possess the aforesaid condemned and pro- 
hibited books,. under the penalties assigned in 
the Index of Prohibited Books.” 

The last of these books we have in our 
library. Will it be allowed to give it 
away or must we make an auto da fe of 
it? 

& 

Goldwin Smith thinks simplified spell- 
ing would not do anything to make Eng- 
lish a universal language, because the 
language has no grammar, no declen- 
sions and conjugations. It had them 
once, but the people did not like them 
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and sloughed them off, and English does 
very well without them, and is for that 
reason in a fair way to be an easily learnt 
common tongue. - Goldwin Smith also 
fears that simplified spelling would jetti- 
son our books. That seems the littlest 
of all bogeys. Those who read Tue 
INDEPENDENT easily can easily read all 
the books that spell honour for honor. 
It is a slow, gradual reform, hardly no- 
ticed by the acdineny reader. 


If we can believe the newspapers, the 
Rev. Dr. Burr, lately pastor of the Bap- 
tist Church at Newton, Mass., committed 
suicide by allowing himself to be run 
over by a railroad train. It is said that 
his liberal views—open communion, so 
far as we know—caused his removal 
from his pastorate, and that he could not 
be given another Baptist pastorate. We 
much doubt that statement; but this sad 
tragedy suggests a third way for those 
guilty of too liberal views, in addition to 
those recommended. to the “Undistin- 
guished Heretic.” 


& 
We regret to record the death of Wen- 
dell PhillipssGarrison, son of William 


Lloyd Garrison. For a year or so in the 
middle sixties he was one of the editors 
of THE INDEPENDENT and was always 
its friend. His. main work, however, 
was in the conduct of. The Nation, which 
he made for a time the leading literary 
journal in the country. He was a man 
of the highest ideals, able, faithful and 
useful. 


“ 

Secretary Taft has scored one victory 
with the present Congress—he has per- 
suaded Congress to enact the bill for an 
agricultural bank in the Philippines, 
such as has done so mtch for Egypt. 
That will do a little to remove the suspi- 
cion in the Philippines that Congress has 
no care for their interests. And yet they 
are frightened at the thought that Japan 
will capture them as it has taken For- 
mosa. 


President Roosevelt’s second term is 
now just half thru, and men now ask 
what he will do when he leaves the White 
House. He has always been in public 
life and we hope he will remain so. New 


. York will need a new Senator just then, 


and who could better represent the 
State? 
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Insurance 


The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


THE new Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, now fully reorganized and 
under the presidency of Charles A. Pea- 
body, may justly be pardoned if it in- 
dulges in a bit of complacency regard- 
ing its. financial condition and the prog- 
ress it has made during the past sixty- 
four years. The company and its pol- 
icy-holders may alike be congratulated 
upon the figures of last year’s transac- 
tions, now published, from which it ap- 
pears that the Mutual obtained $87,347,- 
284 in new paid-for insurance. At the 
close of 1906 the company had in force 


$1,517,257,180, while its income arising 


from premiums aggregated $58,317,- 
866.55, and the total sum held in trust 
for the company’s policy-holders was 
$495,864,649.58. In benefits to policy- 
holders the company is unexcelled. It 
paid to members and their beneficiaries 
during 1906 in death claims, endow- 
ments, dividends, surrender values, etc., 
$37,730,084.24. In the same year it 
added to the funds held in trust for pol- 
icy-holders, $25,003,483.68. The total 
benefits to policy-holders during the 
year were $62,740;167.92. The company 
received from policy-holders in premi- 
ums $58,317,866.55. The benefits to 
policy-holders during the year exceeded 
the amount received from them by $4,- 
422,301.37. In the matter of gains for 
policy - holdets the Mutual has broken 
all previous records, and that, too, in 
the face of circumstances that were tre- 
mendously adverse. Since the date of 
its organization the company has paid 
to policy-holders and their beneficiaries 
$739,350,923. It holds for policy-hold- 
ers, etc., $495,864,650. Total benefits to 
policy-holders have been $1,235,215,- 
573- In sixty-four years it has received 
from policy-holders $1,134,005,635. Ex- 
cess of benefits to policy-holders, $101,- 
209,938. That is to say, in the sixty- 
four years of its existence, the Mutual 
Life has paid to policy-holders and their 
beneficiaries, and still holds in trust for 
them, more than one hundred million 
dollars in excess of all that it has re- 


ceived from them. The present mar- 
agement is a decided improvement over 
the previous regime in the way of con- 
servatism and economy. The com- 
pany has never, for a single moment, 
had its solvency questioned, and_ its 
traditions as one of the giants have not 
only been preserved, but carried tri- 
umphantly forward from one towering 
landmark to another. 


a 


George W. Perkins Not Guilty 
of Larceny 


Tue Court of Appeals, by a decision 
reached at Albany on February 26th, up- 
holds the opinion of District Attorney 
Jerome that, irrespective of the moral 
and ethical aspects of the case, George 
W. Perkins, as a vice-president of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, was 
not guilty of larceny in the use of funds 
of the company for contributions to the 
Republican campaign fund in 1904. The 
decision reached affirms the order of the 
Appellate Court, declaring that no crime 
appeared from the facts stipulated. The 
opinions of the Appellate judges all 
agree, however, that his conduct is open 
to criticism in disposing of the company’s 
money for the purposes stated and that 
he gave the money illegally. 

The victory for Mr. Perkins was won 
by a narrow margin, since the Appeals 
bench stood four to three in his favor. 


a 


Insurance Reformation in Mis- 
souri 


GOVERNOR FOLk, in his recent message 
to the Missouri Legislature, recommend- 
ed a number of acts bearing upon the 
insurance companies. The Governor’s 
recommendations included a standard 
policy for all life companies, the pro- 
hibition of discrimination and rebating, 
the regulation of the election of direc- 
tors and the requirement of the invest- 
ment within the State of not less than 
70 per cent. of the premiums received 
from Missouri policy-holders. 
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Mr. Shaw Comes to New York 


Lestie M. Suaw, Secretary . of 
the Treasury for the last five years, was 
elected, in New York on the 26th 
ult., president of the recently. organized 
Carnegie Trust Company. It was un- 
derstood that he would assume the 
duties of this office immediately after 
the 4th inst., the date of his voluntary 
retirement from the Cabinet. Charles 
C. Dickinson, who organized the com- 
pany and had been serving temporarily 
as president, accepted the office of hon- 
orary first vice-president. It was by Mr. 
Dickinson that Secretary Shaw was in- 
duced to become the head of the institu- 
tion. We printed on January 31st the 
names of the other officers. Among the 
directors are Alton B. Parker, Charles 
M. Schwab, Arthur P. Heinze, A. B. 
Chandler, J. W. Harriman, Robert B. 
\rmstrong and James Talcott. Mr. 


Armstrong (president of the Casualty 
Company of America) was formerly 
Mr. Shaw’s private secretary at Wash- 


ington, and afterward was associated 
with him as Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. At the meeting of the direc- 
tors on the 26th ult. the capital stock 
was increased from $1,000,000 to $1,- 
500,000 and the surplus from $500,000 
to $750,000. The greater part of the 
additional amount has been paid in by 
Mr. Shaw and his friends. 

The retiring Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has been regarded as a candidate 
for the Republican Presidential nomina- 
tion. On the 26th ult. he was asked to 
say what he thought would be the effect 
of this business venture upon his politi- 
cal future. In reply he made a state- 
ment of considerable length, beginning 
as follows: 

“A man by taking thought may make him- 
self a justice of the peace, but no man in my 
time by taking thought has made himself Presi- 
dent of the United States, and those who have 
given the subject most serious consideration 
have usually died in disappointment. Admit- 
tedly, some of the successful ones have sought 
the place, but none was nominated because he 
sought it. Neither Lincoln, Grant, Hayes, 
Garfield, Blaine, McKinley, Roosevelt, nor 
Bryan was nominated because of: the State he 
represented, and some of them secured the 
prize notwithstanding location. Cleveland, 
Harrison, Parker, and possibly one or two 
other defeated candidates, have been aided by 
location, though Mr. Cleveland was once nom- 
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inated in the face of an opposing delegation 
from his own State. All but two of the men 
whose names I have mentioned were nomin 

ated because of what they were and for what 
they stood, and the two exceptions were com 
promises. 

“General Grant expressed the correct atti- 
tude of an ideal American citizen when he said 
he had never sought a place of honor or pre- 
ferment and had never declined one. he 
honors that have come to me have been un- 
sought. When the alternative of seeking the 
nomination for Governor of my State or run- 
ning away from the sentiment was presented | 
simply took the affirmative of the issue. What- 
ever Shaw Presidential sentiment now exists 
has sprung up spontaneously, and unless it 
continues to grow in the same way my name 
will never be mentioned in a National Conven- 
tion. Meantime I will not decline appropriate 
tasks nor refuse to do my share of the world’s 
work.” 

For more than thirty years, he added, 
his home had been at Denison, Ia. That 
place would continue to be his home. 
“There will I vote, there will I spend a 
remnant of my days if I live past retire- 
ment, and there will I be buried.” His 
interest in political campaigns would not 
flag, altho the opportunity to participate 
in them as actively as in the past might 
be wanting. “It will be for my party to 
determine,” said he in conclusion, 
“whether [ am again invited from the 
congenial fields of personal endeavor to 
the perplexities of public service.” 

& 

.. Japan is about to convert her two 
6 per cent. war loans of 1904 by an issue 
of $115,000,000 of bonds at 5 per cent., 
to be offered at London and Paris. 

..Charles W. Morse and his asso- 
ciates now control seven coastwise 
steamship lines, which have eighty-four 
ships and are capitalized at $60,000,000 
in stock, with $22,721,000 in bonds. 

....E. R. Thomas has been elected 
president and William R. Montgomery 
vice-president of the Hamilton Bank, 
which is closely associated with the 
Mercantile National Bank. Jesse C. Joy 
continues as cashier. 

.-Among the bills passed before 
the adjournment of Congress was the 
Currency bill, which authorizes the de- 
posit of customs receipts in the banks, 
and increases from $3,000,000 to $9,- 
000,000 the amount of national! bank 
circulation which may be retired in any 
one month. 
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Artistic designs, brilliancy cf finish, correct 
style and that quality value which endures are 
perfectly combined in the production of silver 
plate bearing the famous trade mark 


“1847 ROGERS BROS. 


For sixty years the standard of excellence in silver. All 
leading dealers sell spoons, knives, forks, fancy serving pieces. etc., 
bearing the trademark “1847 ROGERS BROS.” Catalogue “€-79” showing 
all the newer as well as standard designs in “Silver Plate that Wears” 
will be sent, on request, to aid in selection. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden. Conn, (International Silver Co., Successor). 
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T. Jefferson Coolidge, Jr. R. Paul Snelling 
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Acknowledged by the most eminent F. C. Dumaine Charles W. Whittier 
musicians and critics to be the Eugene N. Foss 
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DELIGHTFUL . TO NORWAY. 
| “~ NORTH CAPE... 
SUM tes SPITZBERGEN. 


CRUISES “gel ICELAND 











Pleasure, Health, Novelty, Relaxation, Comfort 


Can be enjoyed on the cruises during the months of 


JUNE, JULY, AUGUST, and SEPTEMBER 
arranged by the 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


Twelve cruises on luxuriously appointed twin-screw steamérs start from 
Hamburg—Duration from 6 to 24 days. Cost from $56.25 to $175.00 and 
upward, including stateroom accommodations and meals. 

Excellent connections from America by Company’s trans-Atlantic steamers, 

Write for beautiful illustrated booklet and full particulars to 


HAMBUR.G-AMERICAN LINE 
35-37 Broadway, New York 


91 State St. BOSTON 159 Randolph St., CHICAGO 91 Olive St., ST. LOUIS 
1229 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA 909 Market St. SAN FRANCISCO 
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the direction of tone production made by us have resulted in the 
perfection of a notable Grand Piano, the Style X (next in size 
larger.than the famous Quarter Grand). @ It is an instrument of rare and 
exquisite tone, in which quality and not quantity has been the first consid- 
eration. @ It is a new departure in modern piano building, and in inviting 
attention to it we do so with much pride in the success of our efforts. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 807 Tremont St., BOSTON 
Established 1823 = Catalogue upon request 


A DEPARTURE IN TONE PRODUCTION. @ Recent experiments in 
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INSURANCE STATEMENTS 


THE ORIENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

The Orient Insurance Company, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., was chartered in 1867, and its or- 
ganization was perfected in 1871. The com- 
pany began business in 1872, having taken over 
the business of the City Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford. The annual statement of 
the Orient shows total admitted assets of 
$2,058,305, after the payment of the severe 
losses of last year. The company’s sur- 
plus to policy-holders, including capital .of 
$500,000, is $783,521. A. G. MclIlvane is Presi- 
dent and Henry W. Gray, Jr., is Secretary of 
the company. 

THE LONDON AND LANCASHIRE FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF LIVER- 
POOL, ENGLAND. 

The annual statement of the London and 
Lancashire Fire Insurance Company of Liver- 
pool, England, shows total admitted assets of 
$3,465,371, in spite of the abnormal fire insur- 
ance year just closed. The company’s surplus 
after paying all San Francisco losses is now 
$1,057,807. A. G. Mclllvane is President and 
Henry W. Gray, Jr., is Secretary of the com- 
pany. 

THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COM- 

PANY OF NEW YORK. 

The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New 
York, of which George F. Sewark is President 
and Robert J. Hillas is Vice-President and 





Secretary, in its financial statement, dated De- 
cember 31, 1906, shows assets of $8,003,530, an 
increase of $320,462 over last year’s figures. 
The company’s net surplus is now $1,904,776. 
The surplus to policyholders, which includes 


the capital stock of $1,000,000, is $2,904,776. 
The amount of all losses paid by the company 
to December 31, 1906, was $24,016,231. The 
business of this company is divided into four- 
teen departments. Among these are depart- 
ments devoted to Fidelity, Accident, Health, 
Plate Glass, Liability, Boiler, Elevator, Burg- 
lary and Fly Wheel... 


PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Pheenix of Hartford, which was organ- 
ized in 1854, maintains its place among the 
great fire insurance companies of:the country, 
notwithstanding the heavy losses met. by it 
during the past year. Its assets, after paying 
all losses, are now $7,610,658, which are the 
largest figures it has presented in any year ex- 
cept the last. Its surplus is now $1,263,323, 
which, together with the company’s capital of 
$2,000,000, makes a surplus to policyholders of 
$3,263,323. The company has paid losses since 
organization of $59,217,697, which includes 
$1,756,000, due to the San Francisco disaster. 

The officers of the company are as follows: 
D. W. C. Skilton, President; J. H. Mitchel, 
Vice-President; Edw. Milligan, Vice-President, 
and John B. Knox, Secretary. 





SPORTSMENRN’S SHOW 


The Sportsmen’s Show under the auspices of the 
Sportsmen’s Exhibit Company, opened their exhibit at 
the Madison Square Garden, March rst, and will continue 
until March gth, inclusive. 





THE NATIONAL MOTOR BOAT SHOW 


The exhibition of Motor Boats held last year uncier the 
auspices of the National Association of Engine and Boat 
Manufacturers, organized and inaugurated May 4th, 
1904, was so popular’ that it was repeated 
Ma ison Square Garden this year. The show began 
on February 19th and continued until the 26th. Arrange. 
ments for a similar exhibition in 1908 have already been 
made. The Association does good work in protecting its 
members against unscrupulous and doubtful agents, buyers, 
ete. Attention has likewise been given to unjust legis 
lation, and opposition to action on the part of the law 
making body has been made where such opposition has 
seemed to be desirable. Advertising schemes that are 
all questionable have been frowned upon and all methods 
of construction that show signs of merit, tending toward 
the improvement of motor boats, are fostered and en- 
couraged by the Association. The idea of an Annual Na. 
tional Exhibition has been endorsed and made permanent. 
The complete motor boat, as shown at such exhibitions, 
must in the very nature of things be educational, and 
those who know nothing of the joys of motor boating are 
given an opportunity of familiarizing themselves with the 
various models of motor boats. ose more experienced 
can see new applications of the motor to boats and see 
the improvements that are introduced from time to time. 
Motor boating is rare sport, and those who yield to it 
may well exclaim with the poet: “Hurrah, hurrah, how 
gaily we ride!” There is no strain of muscle, no waiting 
on a favoring breeze that must be when the boatman 
rows or sails at the wind’s caprice. The motor boat is 
always ready and always under perfect control. The 
increasing number of motor boats that are- assembled at 
the recurring shows renders an exhaustive description of 
each impossible in the limited space here available. As 
one notable exhibit this year we may, however, instance 
the motor boats shown by the Racine Boat Manufacturing 
Company, of Muskegon, Mich. Their star boats are the 
Twentieth Century Launches. The name “Racine” is 
known all over the world as a synonym for boat ex. 
cellence, whether it be a little fifteen-foot rowboat or a 
5,000-ton steel steamship. Prices range from $165 to 
$8,500. 

The W. H. Mullins Company, of Salem, Ohio, ex. 
hibited the well and favorably known Mullins Pressed 
Steel Boats. These boats, as their name indicates, are 
made of pressed ag very smooth: skinned and having 
but few joints. The Mullins boats do not waterlog. They 
are put into the water and carefully tested for leaks and 
when the boats are sent out it is with a full knowledge 
that they are not defective. The Mullins boats cannot 
sink, and because they are light more than average speed 
is developed. The Mullins boat has much in its favor 
and very little against it. 

The Detroit Boat Company, of Detroit, Mich., which 
makes a line of boats ranging from 14 feet to 25 and 30 
feet, were represented in the exhibition. A lady can 
operate the Detroit boats and the prices charged for them 
are exceedingly low. These boats run from two to six 
horse power in equipment. 

The Stamford Motor Company, of Stamford, Conn. 
which makes a specialty of marine gasoline engines, had 
a notable showing. Their boat shops at Stamford, Conn. 
have been constructed especially. for building high-grade 
boats, launches, motor yachts and yacht tenders. All of 
their products are highly perfected in design and the 
manufacturers guarantee every part used in construction 
Some: of their -snecial models attracted widespread atten 
tion. The Stamford Motor Company is able to guarantee 
a speed of from twelve to thirty miles per hour in 
certain of their high-speed boats. 

The Truscott Boat Manufacturing Company, of St 
Joseph, Mich., showed some fine boats at the Madison 
Square Garden. One of~their boats, the ‘‘Ninawa,” 4 
modern type of cruising launch, is owned by W. W. Nash, 
of Ottawa, Ill. The photograpits of this boat show 2° 
up-to-date and very luxurious examiple of motor boat. 

The products of the Gas Engi and Power Company 
and Charles L. Seabury & Co., Consolidated, were again 
to the fore in the exhibition for this year which has just 
closed. High-speed and cruising steam yachts, naphtha 
launches, whaleboats, lifeboats,. gigs and dinghys, sail 
yachts and business craft of all kinds are turned out in 
various patterns by these consolidated concerns. Their 
business history covers a period of nearly a quarter of 4 
century, during which their record has been persistently 
maintained as first class. 

The Electric Launch Company, of Bayonne, N. J. 
showed their Elco-de-Luxe Gasoline Cabin Launch. Th 
hull is beautifully molded, with high speed lines and wide 
beam, This boat carries a sixty horse-power “Standard” 
gasoline engine. Another boat in_ the Electric Launch 
Company’s exhibit was the Elco Express, which has 4 
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speed varying from 15 to 30 miles per hour, according to 
equipment. 

Newbury & Dunham, Western Launch Works, whose 
home office is on West 210th street, showed a number of 
motor boats. Among their products are an eighteen and 
one-half footer, a twenty-one footer, a standard twenty- 
one foot compromise stern, a twenty-one foot round 
stern, twenty-five foot compromise stern, a_ thirty-five 
foot glass enclosure forward, a high-speed motor boat up 
to seventy-five feet in length, a thirty-foot hunting cabin 
cruiser with a possibility of an attained speed of II 
miles per hour; a sixty-footer, a seventy and an eighty- 
ooter. 
fohe Lozier Motor Company, of Fifty-fifth street and 
Broadway, showed a line of the Lozier marine motors. 
The successful performance of several thousand Lozier 
motors manufactured by this concern during the past nine 
years is indicative of the general and specific reliability 
of their products. Motor boats of 20, 21 and 26 feet 
in length are constantly carried in stock ready for im- 
mediate delivery. 

The Atlantic Company, of Amesbury, Mass., showed the 
Atlantic Sea Going Dory and Sensible Fast Launches, as 
built by this concern. One of their twenty-three foot 
raceboats has a record of sustained speed twenty-three 
miles per hour, which is pretty fast water motoring. 

The Gray Motor Company, of*Detroit, Mich., showed a 
two and one-half horse-power motor ready to be put in boat 
at $65. This included everything but tank and piping. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
EXCURSIONS 
Colonists’ one way tickets Chicago to the Pacific Coast 
via the Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line, 
are on sale daily during March and April at the rate of 
$33.00. Correspondingly low rates from all points. 
Double berths in tourist sleening car only $7.00 through 
without change to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Port- 
land. No extra charge on our personally conducted tours. 
Write for itinerary and full particulars to S. A. Hutchi- 
son. Manager. Tourist Denartment, C. & N. W., Union 
Pacific, 212 Clark Street, Chicago.—Adv. 


$83.00 


A. JAECKEL @ Co. 

A. Jaeckel & Co.. furriers, announce the opening of 
their new store on Fifth avenue, between Thirty-fifth and 
Thirty-sixth streets. Visitors are invited to ins-ect their 
stock and building, where will be found facilities for the 
manufacture, alteration and storage of furs. The firm 
of A. Taeckel & Co. has been doing business continually 
since 1878 and has no connection with any other house. 


THE NAME OF MENNEN 

ig associated with toilet rowder as no other name ever 
has been, hecause its rerfect purity has set a standard 
for the world. It is known the world over, and is used 
with confidence wherever it is known. In order that the 
rurity of the nowder may be protected, and Mennen’s 
Rox be a evarantee of Mennen’s Powder inside, Mennen’s 
Rorated Talcum is now put un in a box that locks. It 
locks the powder in and locks the pirates out. It is a box 
that cannot be refilled without mutilating the package. 

Mennen’s Borated Talcum has won the esteem of those 
who buy it and the trade who supply it, by its perfect 
purity and absolute uniformity. In the nursery it is su- 
preme, because it is sanitary as well as soothing. For the 
chafing of children, nettlerash, prickly heat, etc., it is 
healing as well as comforting. 

Mennen’s Borated Talcum claims the first place on 
every toilet table by reason of its multifold usefulness 
and its absolute reliability Its superiority is vouched for 
by leading medical authorities. 

Peonle who judge powder by the price and think it’s 
better because it costs more, would be surprised to know 
that many of the powders which sell so. high, cost the 
dealers only half what Mennen’s Borated Talcum costs. 

For this reason imitations are pushed and forced on you 
by dealers because their profit*on them is much larger 
than on the genuine article. Purchasers of Mennen’s 
Borated Talcum, the original, have absolute protection 
against fraud and imitation in the new non-refillable box. 
If it’s Mennen’s Box, it’s Mennen’s Powder. If it’s Men- 
nen’s Powder, it’s the best that’s made. 


COFFEE THRESHED HER 
15 LONG YEARS 


——o--——— 

“For over fifteen years,” writes a patient, hope- 
ful little Ills. woman, “‘while a coffee drinker, I 
suffered from Spinal Irritation and Nervous 
trouble. I was treated by good physicians, but 
did not get much relief. 

“I never suspected that coffee might be aggra- 
vating my condition. I was downhearted and dis- 
couraged, but prayed daily that I might find some- 
thing to help me. 

“Several years ago, while at a friend’s house, I 
drank a cup of Postum and thought I had never 
tasted anything more delicious. 

“From that time on I used Postum instead of 
Coffee and soon began to improve in health, so 
that now I can walk half a dozen blocks or more 
with ease, and do many other things that I never 
thought I would be able to do again in this world. 

“My appetite is good, I sleep well and find 
life is worth living, indeed. A lady of my ac- 
quaintance said she did not like Postum, it was 
so weak and tasteless. 

“I explained to her the difference when it is 
made right—boiled according to directions. She 
was glad to know this because coffee did not agree 
with her. Now her folks say they expect to use 
Postum the rest of their lives.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s 
a reason.” 














DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 





Chicago & Great Western Ry. Co., semi- 
annual, preferred, A, $2.50 per share, payable 
April Ist, 1907. 

United States Leather Co., preferred, $1.50 
per share, payable April 1st, 1907. 

American Chicle Co., 1 per cent., extra I per 
cent., payable March 2oth, 1907. 

International Paper Company, quarterly, pre- 
ferred, 14 per cent., payable April 1st, 1907. 

General Chemical Co., quarterly preferred, 
1¥% per cent., payable April Ist, 1907. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co., pre- 


ferred, $3.50 per share, common, $3.50 per 
share, payable April 20th, 1907. 























Studios, 935 Broadway, New York 














JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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HE satisfaction to be found 
in the possession of: a home 
library may be largely 
augmented by the position 

and arrangement of the book-case, 
provided this can be accomplished 
without the sacrifice of too much 
space. For example, it should fit 








day and night, and where the books are readily accessible at all times. The sections 
should be graded in heights to fit the various books, and in lengths to fit the room. 
You can only comply with such conditions successfully by procuring Globe“Wernicke 
** Elastic’? Book-cases, which are made to match most any finish as well as to fit 


most any space. 


Carried in stock by over 1200 agents. 
Prices uniform everywhere. 


freight paid. 
diagram in colors of various finishes. 


Where not represented we ship on approval, 


where the light is most agreeable 


Write for Catalogue 106-V, containing 








The Globe“Weenicke Co. cincinnati 


CHICAGO, 224-228 Wabash Ave. 








BOSTON, 91-83 Federal St. 





‘ BRANCH STORES: NEW YORK, 380-382 Broadway. 








No. 4711 
Eau de Cologne 


is an exquisite and refreshing 
rfume. Has been sold in 
© United States since the year 1825. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
ASK FOR “* FORTY-SEVEN-ELEVEN.” 
Ferd. Miilhens, Cologne 0/R Ger. 


Miilhens & Kropff, 298 Broadway, New York 
\o0 Send 30 cents for 2 oz. sample bottle, 
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YOU HAVE NEVER ENJOYED 
as Good a Glass of CHOCOLATE SODA 
NOT or COLD 
as at the fountains of our 
35 RETAIL STORES 
THROUGHOUT THE 
7 STATES & CANADA 


of) Or at our authorized Sales Agents 


“ 














WHY NOT ENJOY IT IN YOUR OWN HOME 


BY ORDERING A CAN OF 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


aT OW 


-Stores. Sales Agents or from your Grocer: 














THE IN DEPENDENT 
180 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - Publisher. 
Crew Entered at the New York Post Offic 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
One Year, $8.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents, 
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Piano-Criterion 


In passing judgment upon pianos, the Steinway serves as the cri- 
terion—the representative of every point of piano perfection. 


Point by point, the questioned instrument is compared—the tone 
with Steinway tone—the construction with Steinway construction— 
its standing among artists and musicians with the Steinway standing 
—its price, these points considered, with the Steinway price. 

Thus for over half acentury every new make of piano has been 
judged, with the result that the 


has proved the best at all points. Whatever your Steinway, whether 
an expensive Art Work, a $750 Miniature Grand, or a $500 
Vertegrand, you still have the pleasure of knowing that your piano 
is the criterion for all others. 

When considering the purchase of a piano, 
you owe it to yourself to examine first the 
popular-priced Vertegrand which has met with 
unprecedented favor as the great piano investment 
¥ the twentieth century. It can be bought for 

at Steinway Hall, or from any authorized 


Steinway dealer, with the cost of freight and 
handling added. 
Illustrated catalogue and the little booklet, 


“The Triumph of the Vertegrand,”’ sent 
on request and mention of this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall 
107 and 109 East 14th Street, New York 
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Cardening 
As a Pastime 


There is a new = better way of garden planting and 
cultivation that mak wy neweery- @ pleasureable pas- 
time by leaving out the tiresome part ofthe work. Get 
our New Irén Age Book and learn how much better 
th pan Ed new a. is and what an advantage the home 


IRON AGE inpimen 


o. 6 Tool shown on ontioeiy € does 8 po wie, the 44 
pA ay of opening the iis 
gana and then covering ® ll Cx, 
tion by this tool. Can 





and gives many valuableg: 
hints. Sent iree on application. 
oly ow 


Bo. Yi 
renioch. 
N. 3. 








EWIS® @ONGER 


The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 
Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons and Fenders, House-cleaning 
Articles. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE “PREMIER” 


Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 


Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention, 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
' 135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK 








FARMING, TRUIT and ORASENG LAND 
that will S.. 7) = gg a 
produce an corn, no ‘bushels wheat, 
hwy potatoes and 6 tons = hay, ean be bought feels 
to $10 per acre on very easy terms. We have long, pleas. 
ant summers, short, mild acai finest climate and best 
cold spring water on earth; ood ‘R. R. facilities; churches 
of all denominations and ‘public schools in all the towns 
and country districts. BK . is the best farming, fruit and 
stock raising count he U. 8., and people wanting 4 
Sealey location wi ps well to send for my free booklet 
list of property 2m: san a goe oes higher: Address 
ICKS, Clarksville. ‘Ge. 


** Berkshire Real Estate.’ 


I have Furnished Cottages to rent, 
Estates and Farms to Sell in and 
about Stockbridge. . . . . 


DANIEL B. FENN, - + Stockbridge, Mass, 


1,000 VERMONT FARMS 


FOR 
INVESTMENT OR SUMMER HOME 


Best Values in the U. S. 


Partial farm catalogue and nice map of Vermont, 10¢, 


REYNOLDS REAL ESTATE CO., Burlington, Vt. 
Lake George Cottages and Sites For Sale 


WARREN REALTY COMPANY, GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Hydeaway Cottage, Dost Bay, Lake G . 
The Norwood, & apy ">: oe 











Davis Cottage, Lake’ 
Property on p —~ Bn 
lake front. 





Seeceiter and Magnolia, a. 


I buy and sell high grade sea shore real estate. 
Tell me what you want. 
No commission too large to execute. 


M. J. MEAGHER, - = Gloucester, Mass. 











REAL ESTATE 
Country Estates and Farms For Sale 


Send for free illustrated catalog 
A. L. Walker, Bank Bidg., Leominster, Mass. 











Franklin F. Mayo & Co. solicit your 
Real Estate business in Newark, N. J. 











6 Per Cent. Certificates. 


Based on best of real estate in best and most 
rapidly developing city in the Carolinas. in 
amounts of $500, $1,000, $2,500, $5,000 


F. C. ABBOTT & COMPANY, Charlotte, N.C. 





FINANCIAL 


incredible 


Isn’t it incredible that we could serve hundreds of in- 
vestors for thirty-one years without loss or complaint, 
and fail to satisfy you? 

This unbroken success is founded On conservatism. We 
predicate all on safety. Write and inquire about our first 
mortgages, yielding six per cent. interest net. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, - Lawrence, Kansas. 
How To>Get An ‘Income 


I want to send my book free to every man 
who makes more money than he spends. 
The book tells why some people don’t get 
incomes. Tells how to buy an income; bow 
much it costs; how long it takes to get it 
through all the methods I can think of, 
. such as Life Insurance, Savings Banks, 
Business, Real Estate, Stocks, Bonds, 
Mortgages. Then presents a way that 
strikes me as being better than any, 
Sey than any, cheaper than any. 
for it now while you think of it. 
CASH A. HARRIS, One Madison Ave.. New York 
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BEF ORE YOU INVEST: 


se —- » ony get my book ‘‘How to Judge Invest- 

= oan an soset everything you should know 

—_ seal any kind of an investment, either for a 

ge or small amount. This book gives the soundest ad- 

ice and may Save you many dollars. Send two-cent stamp 
hy a copy; do it now. 

Send your name and address and get the Investors’ Re- 


“" 3 MONTHS FREE 


This will keep you reliably posted on various kinds 
Address 


of investments. 
titer INVESTORS’ REVIEW, 1360: Gaff Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. Ode ot Ber Gnd Peed Se Eee 


ARANTEED 5% SERIES “D” 
% ti Shares LAND GREDIT BONDS 


DENOMINATIONS: $50, $100, $200, 
2 I 2 

THE NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS CO. has for $250, $300, $500, $1,000, $2,500, 

over ten years paid Preferred Shareholders 3 per cent. 


$5,000 and $!0,000. 
semi-annual interest by check available the day due. Over named bt ae thle toon soma will be 
half a million dollars paid to shareholders; assets of The business of this company was established 
$1,600,000 and increased surplus show growing popularity. in 1889. Since that time up to December 3, 1906, 
A limited amount of shares may be secured at par. Write 
for Booklet F. 


it has negotiated $5,447,135.14 in Farm Loans. No 
investor ever lost a doiler. or acquired a foot of 
NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS CO. 
489 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 





THE 


WINNE 


MORTGAGE CO. 
OF WICHITA, KANSAS 
PAID UP CAPITAL - $250,000.00 











land in foreclosure. 


THE WINNE MORTGAGE GO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


J. 2 W. Seligman 2 Co. 


BANKERS 
21 Broad St. New York 


Issue Letters of Credit to Travelers, Pay- 











John Munroe & Co. 


3 Pine St.. New York 
4 Post Office Sq., Boston 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
in Sterling, Francs and Dollars for Travel in 


this and Foreign Countries. 


Commercial Letters of Credit, Bills of 
Exchange and Cable Transfers. 


MUNROE & CO., 7 Rue Scribe, Paris 


able in Any Part of the World. Draw 
Bills of Exchange and Make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money on Europe and Cali- 
fornia. 


BUY AND SELL 

















INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
Gnited States Trust C ompary of Pew Pork. 
45-41 WALL ST 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $12,500,000. 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ARES ESTOATOR. TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOSITARY OF 
COURT MONEYS, and in many other trust capacities. 
It allows interest at current rates on deposits, =e holds, manages and invests money, securities and other prop- 
erty, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 


EDWARD W. SHELDON, D. WILLIS JAMES, WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, 


resident. Vice- President. Vice- President. 
HENRY E. AHERN, Secretary. WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Assistant Secretary. 


CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES 

OHN A. STEWART, Chairman 
EL LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, 

LYMAN GA GE 

PAYNE 

EDWARD W. TSHELDON, 

’ CHAUNCEY KEEP, 

AN, b. 0. MiLLS. 
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7% Preferred Stock 
Regal Shoe Company 


OR the purpose of increasing its working capital, enlarging its facilities, oper- 
ating new stores and agencies, and to meet the demand for its goods which 
has already been created, the Regal Shoe Company offers for public subscrip. 

tion $1,500,000 of its 7 per cent. Preferred stock. 

The Regal Shoe Company has an authorized capital stock of $5,000,000, of 
which $2,500,000 7 per cent. is preferred and $2,500,000 is common, par value of 
each share $100, full paid and non-assessable. Only $1,500,000 of the Preferred 
Stock is. offered for public subscription. 

This preferred Stock is preferred both as to assets and dividends, the dividends 
being payable quarterly on the first day of January, April, July and October of each year. 

This stock is not issued to liquidate any indebtedness. The present owners— 
the founders—are not selling out the business. Every dollar received from 
this sale of 15,000 shares of 7 per cent. Preferred Stock, at the par value 
of $100 a share, will be turned into the Treasury of the Corporation, and 
used for the immediate extension of its factory capacity, and for taking 
care of the business which is already assured. . 

In September, 1893, the Regal Shoe Company was started by a young man 
whose sole capital consisted of $1,500, a practical knowledge of the shoe business, 
indefatigable energy, and an idea. The original investment of $1,500 has grown 
into a business, the tangible assets and good-will of which are worth more than 
$5,000,000. 

The Regal Shoe Company up to the present time has located its chain of stores 
in the most .difficult places as far as competition is concerned—in the large cities of 
the country. Yet, in spite of this fact, it has achieved an unparalleled success. 

In New York City, where retail shoe competition is keenest, $32,000 worth of 
Regal Shoes have been sold to individual purchasers in one day for cash at the 
standard retail prices—a record never equalled by any other shoe retailer. Across 
the continent, in San Francisco, far from its base of supplies, one retail store of the 
Regal Shoe Company sells $250,000 worth each year, which is the largest specialty 
shoe business in San Francisco. 

The net earnings of the business for the last eleven years have been more than 
enough to pay above seven per cent. on the total issue of Preferred Stock, $2,500,000, 
Jor the entire period, and it is estimated that the new capital will double the present 
net earnings. 

The Regal business has shown an annual average increase of 49 1-2 per cent. 
cach year of its existence, selling only through its own exclusive stores and a few 
established agencies. And yet, today, with our 122 stores and agencies, we are 
reaching only one-fifth of the population of the United States. 

The few exclusive agencies we have been able to supply show an increase im 
volume of business for the year 1906 over 1905 of 129 per cent. 

On December 31, 1900, we had on file 7369 applications for agencies, 
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but up to the present time on account of manufacturing limitations, only forty could 


be accepted. . 


By increasing the capital so that the manufacturing and selling facilities can be 
enlarged adequately and immediately, Regal stores and agencies will be located in 
every city and important town'in the United States, and thus the already-created 
demand for Kega: Shoes in the vast territory outside that now reached by the 
existing chain of Regal stores will be supplied. 


An Exceptional Investment Opportunity 


A better opportunity to share in the profits of a 
thoroughly established business has never before 
been offered to the public, because never before 
have there existed conditions similar to those which 
make this offer of stock desirable. 

The exceptional security of an investment in Regal 
Preferred is proven by tangible assets—property in 
jain sight that can be seen and felt and counted. 
The Corporation owns and operates at Whitman, 
Mass., the largest and most completely — 
factory devoted exclusively to the making of fine 
shoes. All cash on hand, buildings, box factory, 
shoe dressing laboratories, power, heat and light 
plant, all == J and personal property, machinery and 
equipment ; all shoes and leather; supplies; all the 
Regal chain of retail stores from London to San 
Francisco, are owned vy the Regal Shoe Company, 
free and unencumbered; no mortgages, no bonds. 
All these assets, together with a large surplus and 
depyeciation fund already accumulated, positively 
secure the holders of Preferred Stock. 

The holders of Preferred Stock are further pro- 
tected by the provision of the charter: “ No mort- 
gage or other lien shall be placed upon any of the 


os erty of the company without the consent of 
olders of a majority in interest of the Preferred 
Stock of the Company.” , 

The Preferred Stock is further secured by the 
good will of the Regal business, foreign and domes- 
tic patents, and the trade-mark “Regal” having a 
value in the open market equal to more than the full 
amount of the total issue of Preferred Stock. 

A statement by the Treasurer and Managin 
Director, E. {: Bliss, certified to by disinterested 
chartered public accountants and appraisers of 
recognized authority, will be furnished to each pur- 
chaser of Preferred Stock to the effect that the cor- 
poration owns free and unencumbered, real, tangible 
assets of more than $100 for each and every share of 
Preferred Stock sold, not including the value of 
good will, foreign and domestic trade marks, patents 
and other similar assets owned by the Corporation. 

The net earnings for the last 11 years have been 
in excess of the amount necessary to pay 7 per cent. 
dividends on the total issue of Preferved Stock, $2,- 

00,000, for the entire period. The latest years are 


J. - 
the best. The current earnings are the largest in 


the history of the business. 


Present Owners—The Founders—Not Selling Out 


Up tothe present time the Regal Shoe Company 
has ses a close corporation, its ownership being 
vested exclusively in its founders, and each one has 
a keen interest in perpetuating the great success 
achieved. 

The men actively engaged in the present manage- 

t 


ment are young men in the prime of their powers, 
which fact eliminates for a long time the possibility 
of loss of prestige and earning capacity through the 
loss of the genius that created the business, They 
will continue to work on’the same principles, and 
according to the same methods, which have been 
responsible for the rapid and profitable development 
of the business up to this date. 

The present owners are not selling out the busi- 
ness. The interest which is held by them, represent- 
ed by the Common Stock, cannot receive one cent 
of dividend until the full dividend has been paid 

larterly at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum on all 
the Preferred Stock outstanding. 


The Regal-Shoe. Company is recognized by the 
shoe trade, by leading newspapers and by other 
periodicals, like World’s Work, System, National 
and McClure’s as being the leading shoe concern in 
the world, founded on most successful and practical 
principles. It is frequently referred to by well- 
known writers on business system as having the 
most efficient and systematic organization for the 
handling and perpetuation of its business. 

All who are interested in this offer are cordially 
invited to inspect the factory at Whitman, Mass., 
and to make a thorough investigation of the 
books, files and records of the Regal Company. 
Every facility will be afforded to all prospective pur- 
chasers of stock, or their representatives, who may 
come to the general offices of the Company to. 
satisfy themselves of the soundness of the invest- 
ment. 


Fifty-three Leading Banks In Largest Cities 


from Boston to San Francisco, from St. Paul to 
New Orleans, have consented to act as depositories 
for the receiving of subscriptions and the delivering 
of stock centiicaten, A complete list of these 
banks will be mailed free on réquest. Or subscrib- 
ers may remit direct to E. J. Bliss, Treasurer, 
Regal Shoe Company, 108 Summer Street, Boston, 


Mass. Remittances should be made by express 
order, money order or certified check. 

Subscriptions will be filled in order of their 
receipt. oney will draw interest from the date the 
subscription is received by us. The Regal Shoe 
Company reserves the right to reject any applica- 
tion or to award a smaller amount than is applied for. 


A Prospectus, setting forth complete facts and data will be mailed free, on 
request, or may be obtained by calling at any Regal store. Address all inquiries 


E. J. BLISS, Treasurer, Regal Shoe Company, 108 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Factories, Whitman, Mass. 
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BANK REPORTS 


QUARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE PLAZA BANK 
at the close of business on the 26th day of February, 1907: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts, less due from directors am: 167 ~ 
Overdrafts 415. 66 
Due from trust companies, banks, bankers 
and brokers, not included in next item. 
Due from pat ae reserve depositories, less 
amount of offsets 
Real estate 
Stocks and bonds 
Specie 314, 952 60 
Legal -tender notes and notes of National 
banks 280,605 00 
Cash items, viz.: Bills and checks for the 
next day’s exchan es 178,211 99 
Other items carrie 12,589 64 


$4,887,558 27 
Estimated accrued interest not paid nor en- 
tered on books at date of this report as an 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less current expenses and 
taxes paid 
Due depositors 
Due trust companies, 
brokers 
Preferred deposits, viz.: 
Due New York State savings banks 





170,455 55 


142,915 74 
3,660,504 2" 


657,374 66 
126,763 66 


$4,887,558 27 
Estimated accrued interest not .paid nor en- 

tered on books at date of this report as a 

liability 2,300 00 
State of New cock, Govaty of New York, 

W. M’MASTER MILIA, President, and gE M. CLARKE, 
Cashier, of THE PLAZA BANK, a bank located and doing 
business at No, 753 l'ifth avenue, in the City of New York, 
in said county, being duly sworn, each for himself, says 
that the foregoing report, with the schedule ww eh! 
the same, is true and correct in all respects to the best 
of his knowledge and. belief, and they further say that 
the usual business of gee bank has been transacted at 
the location required the Banking Law (Chap. 689, 
Laws of 1892, as ee ed), and not els@where, and that 
the above report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of Banks designat- 
ing the 26th day of February, 1907, as the day as of 
which such report shall be made. 

W. M’MASTER MILLS, President. 
E. M. CLARKE, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 
28th day of February, 1907, before me. 

[Seal of Notary.] . H. COOK, 


E. 
Notary Public, New York County. 





PORT OF 
INTERBORO BANE OF NEW YORK 
at the close of business on the 26th day of February, 1907: 
RE RCES. 


Loans and discounts 
Stocks and bonds 
nae from banks and trust companies 


$1,166,909 91 
Capital stock $100,000 00 
Surplus and undivided profits 53.773 32 
1,013,136 59 


Deposits 
y van F. a. President. $1,166,909 91 
. GG G , 
WILitAM C CREENDER, { Vice-Presidents. 
H. KER, Cashier. 
JAMES F “GEAR AM, Assistant Cashier. 


AMERICAN CBICLE COMPANY 
w York, February 26, 1907. 
The monthly dividend of NONE PER CENT. on the com- 
mon stock of this Company and an extra dividend of 
ONE PER CENT. has this day been declared, payable 
March 20th next to all common stockholders of record at 
3 p. m. on March 14th, 1907. 
Common stock transfer books will close hg 3 p. m., 
March 14th, and reopen March 2ist, at 10 a 
HENRY ROWLEY, » ‘Preasurer. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
25 Broad Street, New York, March Ist, 1907. 
The regular quarterly dividend of one and one-half 
(1%%) r cent. will be we i a ist, 1907, to preferred 
stockholders of record at 3 March 22d, 1907. Pre- 
ferced stock transfer ay ‘will’ close from March 224 


tu April 24, 1907 
JAMES L. MORGAN, 








Treasurer. 





QUARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE ORIENTAL BANE 
at the close of business on the 26th day of February, igy. 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts less due from Gniee $8, 763,404 AT 
Liability of directors as makers 
Overdrafts on 3 
Due from trust companies, banks, bankers 
and brokers not included in next item. 
Due from agoceved reserve depositories, less 
amount of offset 
Banking house and lot .. 
Other real estate 
Mortgages owned 
Stocks and bonds 
Specie 
Legal-tender notes and notes 
banks 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the next day’s ex- 
changes 


of National 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, Jess current expenses and 
7,325,111 ‘i 
4,172,708 % 
546,319 98 
17,108 & 


Due trust companies, 
brokers 
Preferred deposits, 
Due New York State savings banks 
Due New York State pbuilding and loan 
associations 
Amount due not meluded under any of the 
above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends 
Reserved for taxes 


$14, 017;172 6 
State of New York, County of New York, 
W. JONES, JR., President, and GRO. “W. ADAMS, 
Cashier, of The Oviental Bank, a bank located and doing 
business at Nos. 182-184 Broadway, in the City of New 
York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for himself, 
says that the foregoing report, with the schedule accom 
panying the same, is true and correct in all respects, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, and they further say 
that the usual business of said bank has been transacted 
at the location required by the banking law (Chap. 68. 
Laws of 1892, as amended), and not elsewhere; and that 
the above report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of Banks desig. 
natiug the twenty-sixth day of February, 1907, as the day 
as of which such report shall be made. 

R. W. JONES, JR., President. 

GEO. W. ADAMS, Cashier. 


Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents th 
lst day of March, 1907, before me. 
W. E. FITZPATRICK, 


* [Seal of Notary.] Notary Public. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY! 


The regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HAI? 
PER CENT. on the Preferred Stock has been declared, 
payable April ist, 1907, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 15th, 1907. Transfer books wi 
close March 15th, 1907, and reopen April ist, 1907. Checks 


mailed. 
E. W. HYDE, Secretary. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPi 
COMPANY 
Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms 
March ist 1907, at the office or agency of the Compal) 
in New York or Ww Boston, will be paid in New York upo 
presentation at the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall & 

WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 





THE UNITED STATES LEATHER COMPANY 
26-28 Ferry Street, New York, February 26th, 1907. 
A dividend of $1.50 per share on its Preferred Stock 

has this day been declared by the Board of Directors of 

this Company, payable April 1st, 1907, to stockholders of 


th, : 
resent Wered 9% 99°F JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 
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QUARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE BANK OF AMERICA 
the close of business on the 26th day of February, 1907: 
. RESOURC ” 


d discounts, less due from directors $21,261,516 21 
voit of directors as makers 21,000 00 
Qverdrafts. 
Due from trust companies, banks, 
and Sirk i ist 
Banking house and lot ...........+.se0. oe 
d bond: 


ks 
(ash items, viz.: 
Bills oa checks for the next day’s ex- 
changes 14,553,619 49 
Other items carried as cash 168,717 40 


$47,655,188 44 
Estimated accrued interest not paid nor en- 
tered on books at date of this report as 
t ° 


LIABILITIBS. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash 
Surplus fund 
Undivided 
taxes paid 330,543 09 
Due depositors 25,940,876 37 


Due — companies, 
broke 12,014,762 54 
Due New York State savings banks 4,116,509 44 
Amount due not included under any of the 

above heads, viz.: 

Unpaid dividends 


Estimated accrued interest not id nor en- 

tered on book: t date of this report as 
a liability 35,695 00 
State of New York, County of New York, 8s.: 

WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President, and WALTER M. 
BENNET, cashier, of The’ Bank of America, a bank lo- 
cated and doing business at Nos. 44 and 46 Wall Street, 
in the City of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, 
each for himself, says that the foregoing report, with the 
schedule accompanying the same, is true and correct in 
all respects, to the best of his knowledge and belief, and 
they further say that the usual business of said bank 
bas been pruanties at the location required by the Bank 
ing Law ae , Laws of 1892, as amended), and not 
elsewhere ; that the above report is made in com- 
pliance with an official notice received from the Superin- 
tendent of Banks cesignating the 26th day of February, 
107, as the day as of which such report shall be made. 

WILLIAM H. Bat President. 
LTER M. BENNET, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn s by both deponents the 
%th day of February, 1907, before me. 

(Seal of Notary.] 7 

CHAS. D. CHICHESTER, Notary Public. 





CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 


The Board of Directors of the Chicago Great Western 
i | Company have declared the semi-annual dividend 
of $2.50 per share on the Preferred A Stock, for the half- 

December, 1906, payable. on the first day 

Bes stockholders of record on the last day 


A Stock will be closed 
at the close of business on the ote day of March, 1907, 
to the 2d day of April, 1907. 
By order of the rd of Ye 

wi GHT, Secretary. 
St. Paul, Minn., February 9, Moot. 





CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE @ ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


30 Broad St., New York, February 28th, 1907. 
Notice is hereby given that there has been declared a 
of Three Dollars and Fifty Cents Per Share on 
the preferred stock, and a dividend of Three Dollars and 
Cents Per Share on the common stock of the Com- 
op te March nent vapebin April 40th, at tho omic of the 
mol y pevesie Ap . a e office of t 
Company, in the City of New York. 
ROSW rELL. MILLER. Chairman of the Board. 


AMERICAN GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
qiasSra Cvitens &s 87), of ONE AND ONE- 
Ame 





Capital Stock of 


rican s ~~ Oo. will be paid on March 15th. 
11, to stockholders of +4-f. 4 J 1907. 


By os of the vw #, 
BDWARD D. EASTON, President. 





QUARTERLY REPORT OF 


THE WEST SIDE BANK 
at the close of business on the 26th day of February, 1907: 


RESOURCES, 

Loans and discounts, less due from directors $2,688,090 23 
Liability of directors as makers 99,700 00 
Overdrafts 1,372 39 
*Due from trust companies, banks, bankers 

and brokers not included in next item.... 174,956 58 
Due from approved reserve depositories, less 

amount of offsets 
Real estate 
Mortgages owned 
Stocks and bonds 1, 617, 710 = 
Specie 617,629 09 


514,845 00 
Cash. items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the next day’s ex- 
change 274,913 96 
31,014 80 


ot $6,215,123 00 
*This item should include that portion of amounts due 
from reserve depositories which is offset by amount due to 
reserve depositories. 
LIABILITIBS. 


Capital stock paid in, in cash 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less current expenses and 

taxes paid 352,732 72 
Due depositors 5,034,511 40 
Due _ trust companies, 

brokers 6,031 94 
Preferred deposits, viz.: 

Due New York State savings banks 118,444 41 

Due New York State building and loan 

associations 8,294 53 

Unpaid dividends 108 00 


‘otal $6,215,123 00 
CHRISTIAN F. TIETJEN, President. 

FRED’K K. KELLER, Vice-President. 

CHARLES ROHE, 2d Vice-President. 

THEO. M. BERTINE, 3d Vice-President. 
WALTER WESTERVELT, Cashier. 

FRED’K L. WILLIAMS, Asst. Cashier. 





CHELSEA EXCHANGE BANK, 


$1, 129, 789 34 
274,113 58 
152,095 00 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock 
— and prof 


posit: | pay te 92 
Irving M. Shaw, Pres.; P. A. Geoghegan, V.-Pres.; A. EB. 
Stilger, Cash. ; D. Froehlich, Asst. Cash. 





AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
February es 1907. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day. 
a dividend of .00 per share was declared payable April 
lst, 1907, to Bann Be of record at the close of 
ness op March 16th, 1907. 
JAMES F. FARGO, Vice-President and Treasurer. 





ELECTION 
AMERICAN BANK NOTE COMPANY 


78 to 86 Trinity Place, N. Y. 
February 28th, 1907. 
At the Annual Election of this Company, held this day, 
the following gentlemen were elected Trustees for the 
ensuing year, pon 





THEODORE H. FREELAND, 
PHINEAS. Cc. LOUNSBURY, 
EDMUND ©. OREENS 


STOUT, 
ALFRED JARETZKI. 
a subsequent meeting of the Board of Trustees the 
aft.t.s officers were elected: 
WARREN L. GREEN, President. 
; FREELAND, Chairman of Board. 
Vice-President. 


L. LE 
. H. DANFORTH, A. Sec'y and A. Treas. 
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QUARTERLY REPORT OF 


THE CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK 


at the close of business on the 26th day of February, 1907: 


RESOURCES. 


Bonds and mortga gS 

Amount of _ stock bond investments 
(Market value $18,380, 174.21), book value 

Amount loaned on collaterals 

Other loans, includ 

Real estate: oa D, 


Due from 
ee 0: 


8 

nit ~ States La -tender notes and bills 
of National banks 

Accrued interest entered on books at date of 
this report as an asset 


3,080,431 47 
8,670 00 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid ». cash 
*Surplus on book value } a. current expenses 
id 15,925,714 62 
value 
ess current expenses 


value after charging and 
crediting accrued interest 
att entered on books 
on market 
ter —— and credit- 
sueee in 


t 
fn esed books 15,819,476 79 
Deposits subject to check (except as stat 

bo > tl not preferred 


15,925,714 62 


43,818,173 37 


ie- 
aa 1,177,331 52 
Amount due trust com 296,242 91 
Amount due banks an 470,621 34 
Preferred deposits, viz.: 
Due New York State savings 
banks $71,750 72 


1,780,069 37 


Other abilities, not included under any of 
the above heada, viz.: 
Reserved for taxes $101,928 57 
Accrued interest entered on 
books at date of this report 
as,a liability 261,832 44 
, j eedliicaneemmene 363,261 01 


Total 
*Surplus includes a Abe profits. 


Total ~ og of de ts on which interest 
is paid a 


3 da 
Average whe of ‘interest on deposits on which 
id 2.89. 


interest is pai 
Has each officia communication directed 
by the Banking Department in this institu- 
tion been submit to the Board of Direc- 
oe y, meeting held next after its 
rece: 

State at New York, County of New York, ss.: 


J. N.. WALLACE, President, and GEORGE BERTINE, 
Secretary of Central Trust of New be located and 
doing business at No. 54 Wall’ street, in the City of New 
York, in said county, ok. duly sworn, each for himself, 
says the foregoing report, with the schedules 
the same, is true a correct in all 


designating th 
the day as of which such report 
J. N. WALULACH, President. 
GEORGE BERTINE, Secretary. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, the 


4th day of March, 1907, before me. 
[Seal of Notary.] , 


day of February, 1907, 
shall be made. 


W. H. SMIDT, 
Notary Public, Rockland Co. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 


A History of . . 
Our Own Times 


Both as an encyclopedia for reference 
and an expositor of the underlying cur- 
rents of our national life, The Independ- 
ent is well worth preserving. We began 
with 1904 to divide the fifty-two issues 
of the year into two volumes, separately 
and completely indexed. 


If our readers will send to us, prepaid, their copies for 
six months, in good condition, with $1.50, we will return, 
charges paid, a volume containing the twenty-six issues 
(without the advertising pages), attractively bound with 
marbled board sides and brown duck back- stamped in 
gold. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 Fulton St. New York 











The Gorn Exchange Ban 


MEMBER OF N. Y. CLEARING HOUSE 
William and Beaver Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


WILLIAM A. NASH, President. 
WALTER BH. FREW, Vice-President. 
FREDERICK T. MARTIN, Cashier. 
WILLIAM E. WILLIAMS, Assistant Cashier. 
WILLIAM H. KETCHUM, Assistant Cashier. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits - - $7,800,000 


STATEMENT FEBRUARY 26, 1907. 


11,725,582 05 
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= FIDELITY OAD CASUALTY Bb. 


OF NEW YORK 


GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 
I 8 76 ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary I 9 Oo 7 








FIDELITY 
LIABILITY This Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLANEOUS 
a LINES of insurance for THIRTY YEARS, and has built up gradually and pru- 
ACCIDENT dently A VERY LARGE CASUALTY INSURANCE BUSINESS. Its annual income 
HEALTH from premiums is nearly SIX MILLIONS of dollars. Its business is protected 
—_— by assets of over EIGHT MILLIONS, including an unearned premium reserve 
_STEAM BOILER of over THREE MILLIONS of dollars, and a special reserve against contingent 

ELEVATOR : claims of over ONE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS. It has paid over TWENTY- 

SURES FOUR MILLIONS to its policy holders FOR LOSSES. Its constant effort is 





PLATE GLASS to give to its elients not only INSURANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective 
BURGLARY INSPECTION and ADJUSTING SERVICES. 


FLY WHEEL INSURANCE THAT INSURES 











CAPITAL,  $1,000,000.00 SURPLUS, - $1,904,775.76 
DIRECTORS: 
DUMONT CLARKE, A. B, HULL, WM. J. MATHESON, JOHN L, RIKER, 
WM. P; DIXON, GEO. E. IDE, ALEXANDER E. ORR, W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 
ALFRED W.HOYT,  W. G. LOW, HENRY E.PIERREPONT, GEO. F. SEWARD. 
1.G@.McCULLOUGH, ANTON A. RAVEN, 


PP 4 Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable towns. 














1873 1907 
THE MIDDLESEX 
Beane Sonne 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Scbentures and Firet Mortgage Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


German American OF BOSTON 


Insurance 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1.1907 Liabilities . . . 38,365.243.17 


CAPITAL Surplus ‘ 
$1,500,000 STEPHEN H. RHODES 


President 


ROLAND 0. LAMB 


Vice-President 


| 3. 7T 3 8. 729 New York Office, St. Paul Building 


GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agent 
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47th Year 1907 


HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


ASSETS - - - $19,009,550.82 
LIABILITIES, $17,925,901.84 
(Including Dividend- Endowment Fund) 

Dividend-Endowment Fund, 
(Deferred Dividends) - 
- - = $1,621,413.00 
Net Surplus, - - -  1,083,648,98 
Insurance in Force, - - 86,113,559.00 
“*Mr. Hughes failed to bring out a single 


questionable transaction.” 
New York Sun, 14-12-05 


THE YEAR 1906 SHOWS LARGEST GAIN 
OF INSURANCE IN FORCE IN 
COMPANYS HISTORY. 





TE 
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MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


Established in 1850 Operating 44 States 


JOSEPH A. DE BOER, President. 
JAMES T. PHELPS, Vice-Prest. 
JAMES B. ESTEE, 2d Vice-Prest. 
OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary. 
H. M. CUTLER, Treasurer. 
A. B. BISBEE, Med. Director. 
Cc. E. MOULTON, Actuary. 
F. A. HOWLAND, Counsel. 


Assets - - $37,511,373.24 


Surplus’ - - 4,224,287.21 
Insurance - - 148,797,787.00 


Sells the Best and Most Modern in Life, Term 
Endowment and Annuity Insurance. 


me LIVERPOOL 
ano LONDON 





ano GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK OFFIOE, No, 46 WILLIAM STREET 


ation Life Insurance Conpay | 








— 


1850 THE 1m 
United States Life Insurance (Co. 
j IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - ~ President 

FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


JAMES R. PLUM 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY....Prest. Title See mae and 


WM. H. PORTER 


Good men, whether ex in life insur- 
ance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
Company for a limited territory if desired, and 
secure for themselves, in ad m to first year’s 
commission, a interest insuring an income 
for the future. Address the Company at its 


Home Office: 277 Broadway, New York City 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, = President 





JANUARY ist, 1907 
$29,138,062 1 
26,318,347 0 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $2,819,715 4 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, ani 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. It especially provides for practitdl 
wants. 





INCORPORATED 1351 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
The definite surrender values in 


oe se 
ance, guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture 14%, 
in accordance with which all cles of the BERKSHIRE 
are issued; the solid financial condition of the compaty, 
its large surplus; its handsome dividends; its liberal 
cies; and its promptness in paying all legitimate claims 
make the BERKSHIRE a most desirable company for ” 
a and the agent. For circulars and rates 
ress. 


JOHN H. ROBINSON, 
Manager for New York and New Jersey 
253 Broadway, Corner Murray Street, New York 
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PHOENIX 


OF 


HARTFORD 


———_- +> >---—__—_ 


Capital, - - $2,000,000 00 
Assets, - . 7,610,658 31 
Surplus, - - ~ 1,263,322 92 
Surplus to Policyholders, 3,263,322 92 
Reinsurance Reserve - . 3,628,964 15 
Losses Paid Since Organization, - 59,217,697 40 


+>_> -—__— 


‘AGENTS EVERYWHERE 














* @ege 3 

Disability Insurance Pays 
; BENEFITS FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 

Cost No Greater Than Ordinary Policy Sold by Other Companies 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Accumulations Fixed Optional Indemnities 
Surgeons’ Fees Identification Certificate 
None of the Usual Restrictions 


All made possible by this Company’s original plan of insuring only business 
and professional men 


70,000 Policies in Force. Over $5,000,000.00 Paid in Claims 





The Preferred Accident Insurance Company 


«. 290-292 BROADWAY, New YORK 
KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Pres. PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, Vice-Pres. 
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The Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company pays 
more than three hundred and sixty- 
five claims every day thruout the 
year. The magnitude of the Com- 
pany’s business is thus strikingly 
suggested. During 1906 the 
Metropolitan wrote more insur- 
ance than any other company in the 
world. 


Fitlantic Mutual " 


Onsurance Company 
ATLANTIC BUILDING, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 








name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance, Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two yeurs. 
During its existence the company 

_ insured property to the value 

rs) 


$21,108,343,494 00 

Received premiums thereon to the 
extent of 

Paid losses during that period.... 

Issued certificates of profits to 
dealers 

Of which there have been redeemed 

Leaving outstanding at present time 

Interest paid on _ certificates 
amounts to 

On December 31, 1906, the assets 

of the company amounted to... 12,797,823 72 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the premiums 
terminated during the year, thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 

AS. L. LIVINGSTON, Second Vice-President. 

ANFORD E. COBB, Third Vice-President. 

CHARLES E. FAY, Fourth Vice-President. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 


224,197,211 06 
127,760,071 08 
81,310,840 00 
73+744,440 00 
7,506,400 00 


19,469,981 85 


























Sire we 


Atlag Assurance Company, Ur 
100 William St., New Bork 
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OF NEW YORK 
AS an established record for progressive. 
ness, liberality and clearness of its 


policy contracts. It was the first company 
to introduce (March 8th, 1864) the 


INCONTESTABLE 
FEATURE .. 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 
Provision is aleo made for both 
Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given 
application te the Home Office 








whatsoever, 


The HARTFORD was the Pioneer Company in the field of Steam Boiler 
Insurance, and it is the only company which makes a specialty of and does 
exclusively a steam boiler inspection and insurance business. 

The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire talent and energits 
are applied to the study of steam, to the scientific construction and instal 
lation of boilers, and to their periodical inspection by expert mechanics. 

The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire assets and resources 
are held exclusively for the protection of steam users, and the payment of 
losses occasioned by the explosion of steam boilers and for no other hazard 


The HARTFORD is now doing nearly nine-tenths of the Inspection 
and Insurance of Steam Boilers in the New England ‘States, and nearly 
two-thirds of the entire amount done throughout the United States. 


a 











L. B. BRAINERD, Pres. and Treas. J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 
F. B. ALLEN, Vice-President. 





L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Asst. Se 
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TO THE POLICYHOLDERS OF 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
“COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


The progtess of the Company in the year that has just closed has been eminently satis- 
factory, especially from the standpoint of the policy-holder. 
The’ new paid-for business was 
The Company had in force at the end of the year 
Théamount received in premiums during the year was 
Thé.total funds held in trust for policy-holders aggregated 


~The Total Liabilities were as follows: 


* Net reserve on ovitstanding policies and other legal liabilities... $411,236,019.41 
Reserve for dividends on existing policies as dividend periods 
are completed 
Reserve for dividends payable in 1907 
Reserve for possible depréciation of securities and other contin- 


16,069, 100.47 


In Gaina for Policyholders the Company Has Broken 
All Records 


It earned in interest, rents, and net miscellaneous investment profits 
Its gains from: mortality, loading, surrender charges and annuities were 10,413,909.32 _ 

$32,679,345.88 
This is. over fifty-six per cent. of the entire premium income, a remarkable showing, 


rarely, ‘if ever, approximated by any other company. 


In Economy of Management the Company To-day 
Stands Pre-Eminent 


The expenses of the year were paid entirely from the loading provided for 
that purpose, with a surplus over for policyholders of $2,927,767.00 


In Benefits to Policyholders the Company is 
Unexcelled 


It paid to members.and their beneficiaries during 1906 in death claims, endow- 

ments, dividends, surrender values, etc pth 
In the same year it added to the funds held in trust for policyholders....... 48 
The total benefits to policyholders during the year were 
The Company received from policyholders in premiums 
The benefits. fo Rapa taeaR during the year exceeded the amount received 


from . them : 
¥ - ‘The Record of 64 Years 


Since the date of its organization the Company ‘has paid to policy-holders 
and their beneficiaries 
It holds: for Se ee oe etc 


495; 00 
Total benetitat licy-folders have been... 0.20... .0c6 0s ee ceeuebs bedess . -$1,235,21 3.00 
In 645 te eceived from policy-holders......:.. sg, 3s bals's Sta «8 7734.00 895200 
Excess-@ cas to policy-holders TOI,209,938.00 
Thais to sa ay, in the, sixty-four years of its cdistence, The Mutnal Life has paid: to 
policy-halders and.their betieficiaries and still holds in trust for:them more than one hun- 
dred millions dollats in excess of al] that it has received from them. 
Further information will be supplied on request. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
Home Office, 34 Nassau Street 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. tg 
4+ All rights secured.”” se 





